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<* We shall never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other 


cause, if we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 
and confidence to truth.”—-Dr. JOHNSON. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
~ Sar, 


Y OUR insertion -of the following 
E. statement, in the pages of your 


Magazine, will be no less an obliga- th 


tion to me than a service to the cause 
of truth, as an exposure of perfidy 
and ingratitude. : 
I remain, Sir;: 
Your obedient servant, 
W. Muprorp. 
July \Gth, 1812. 


eee 


Sratement of Facts, disproving 
some Gross CALUMNIES insinuated 
éy ~Miss Cuurcattt and her 

OTHER, against Mr. Mupronp. 


Were the proceedings which have 
called forth the present statement 
marked merely by that folly which 
sometimes belongs to deprayity, they, 
‘would have remained unnoticed by me: 
and, even as it is, some of my friends 
have suggested how far it is a worthy 
office to appear as the antagonist of 
two such persons as Miss Churchill 
and her mother*; but, upon the ma- 
turest deliberation which I have my- 
self been able to.give the subject, it 
has appeared to me that the following 
particulars Hp be altogether un- 
necessary. The meanest reptile may 
be venemous, and he who had been 
stung by it, would hardly be thought 
wise if he refused to apply medica- 
ments because he despised the creature 
that had wounded, him. At the same 
time, as 1 am extremely unwilling to 
attach any thing like undue importance 
to the truly feminine rancour of Miss 


Churchill and her mother, I shall, 


content myself with a-very brief re- 
lation of facts; and if they do not 





* Now residing at) No. 3, Union-street; 
Somers, T+\fn, 


carry conviction of themselves, I shalt 
despair of convincing by my comments 
upon them. Perhaps, mdeed, I should 
disdain to seek the satisfying of those 
who remained doubtful after reading 


em. mt 
In the inning of December, 
1810, Miss Churchill and her mother 
were introduced to ay acquaintance 
Leases ay publishers, Messrs. 
Sherwood and Co. as persons who 
were desirous to bring out a publica« 
tion, and who withed fot some direc 
tion and assistance.. I had several 
interviews with them, and, after a 
time, a portion of the projected work 
was submitted to my i tion. Of 
that. valuable MS. wil not say one 
—_ eh any ee mine s re 
ascribed to that literary envy whi 

is supposed to belong so. pie Babee 
to an author. Suffice it to add, tha 
I crew up for them an address, which 
was printed; and that I directed them 
how to apply for subscriptions to the 
work, w a4 were obtained, to the 
amount of about sixty pounds ; which 
not being enough to pay the expences 
of printing and paper, the scheme 
was abandoned, and'a new one tried. 
This curious production’ was then 
offered to a variety of personel’ 4 
all of whom: it was rejected. 

this time, however, the mother and: 
daughter were availing themselves of 
a frée offer of my services which I 
made, in any way that could avail 
them. I wrote innumerable letters, 
1 made personal applications, (often 
to my own personal discomfort, in 
consequence of relying too implicitly 
on Mrs. Churchill’s veracity,) and £ 
was accessible to their visits and ims 
portunities whenever they chose to 
make them. As often as I could, too, 
I called on them, to consult upon 
their condition. They then lived at 
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Lambeth. Perfect strangers as they 
were to me, and destitute as I thought 
them, I think it is pretty evident I 
could have no very interested views 
in the business; at least if I had, I 
pursued them very clumsily , for I often 
edany own interest, where it 
really lay, to attend to theirs. But 
the reader:will see, by and bye, how 
I contrived to make what is technically 
called a good job of it. 
Finding that there was no hope of 
oe the invaluable work which 
been partly prepared for my in- 
ion, that they_were daily sinking 
r into difficulties, and that they 
must shortly either go to prison, pay 
their lodgings, or quit them, I made 
them a voluntary offer of my assist- 
ance in endeavouring to solicit private 
charity. My circle of acquaintance 
is but smal), and yet I was sanguine 
enough to hope I should be able, by 
setting my friends at work within 
their respective circles, and soon, to 
accomplish what I wished. They 
told me one handred pounds would 
completely extricate them from all 
their debts.—I applied myself to the 
task with sincere good will. In the 
month of February last I inserted an 
advertisement in Morning Chro- 


* nicle, nearly similar, in every respect, 


to the following circulating letter, of 
which I had, also, a number printed 


’ for distribution :— 


“ The GRAND-DAUGHTER of 
CHARLES CHURCHILL. 


“Ip the assertion of Johnson be 
true, that the “ Chief glory of every 
e arises from its authors,” may 

it not be hoped that an éalightened 
nation will identify its own greatness 
with the prosperity of its Jiterary men 
and their posterity ?. When the grand- 
daughter of Milfon was discovered in 
poverty, a generous emulation ap- 
ared, who should be foremost to 
onour the memory of the great epic 
t, by befriending his aged and 
mdigent descendant. ‘Fhis was wor- 
thy of a people proud of their lierary 
greatness. A similar occasion now 
talls for similar benevolence. The 
grand-daughter of Charles Churchill, 
of a writer not excelled by any for 
vigour of imagination, and for 4a 
manly independence of character, is, 
at this moment, languishing in pos 


verty, sinking under accumulated 
embarrassments, with the added pain 
of beholding a mother the sharef of 
her afflictions. The sum of one hun- 
dred pounds would not only relieve 
them from the threatened terrors of a 
prison, but enable the daughter to 
avail herself of peculiar advantages she 
possesses to'support herself and mo- 
ther. Born in France, the victim arid 
survivor of al] the horrors that marked 
the progress of the French revolution, 
she has now, in her twentieth year, 
visited the sailof her ancestors, hop- 
ing tosubsist, by her industry, in the 
country that has been adorned by the 
writings of her progenitor. A series 
of minute difficulties, which now, in 
the aggregate, amount to a-total in- 
tod 4 as utter ruin, ‘unless 
relie y the generosity of private 
individuals, has prevented her hitherto 
from exerting her abilities in the task 
of teaching French language, to 
which she is‘eminently competent 
from her long residence in France, 
from the purity of ‘her pronunciation, 
and frony her pod skill in the Eng- 
lish tongue.—Fettered by difficulties, 
She cannot make the first step in that 
path which, once entered, would lead 
to decent com for herself and- 
mother: but it is anxiously hopedthat 
this appeal will not be fruitless, and 
that the individual who has véntured 
to make her situation known will be 
enabled, by the benevolence of those 
whom this address may reach, to im- 
part relief and consolation to the vir- 
tuous and the afflicted. 
W. MUDFORD. 

No. 13, Uniox-street, Somers Town. 

*.* © Any particulars that may be 
wished, and which, from motives of 
delicacy, should rather be the object 
of a private than a public communi- 
cation, will be. cheerfully imparted 
by Mr. Mudford to those who may 
interest themselves in the subject.” 


This advertisement pfoduted but 
one application, and that application 
produced no donation. The person 
who applied was a Mr. C. Rist, upon 
whom t tieruaede called, at No. 62, 


Cornhill: Why he - withheld “his 
bounty I am unable to say; but 7 
have reason 10 suspect ke had good 
grounds for it. 

~ After the above circulating’ letter 
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was printed I-distributed it with all- 
the ee I could, and with a great 
sacrifice of tine and trouble ; I say a 
great sacrifice, because > regular 
pursuits, during one half of the year, 
are more than sufficient. to occupy 
me. To all my friends ] recommended 
the cause I was.engaged in, and en- 
trusted to their hands copies of the 
circular letter, with a view to its dis- 
acme yn . short, ar ie, 
ive them, from personal knowledge, 
f did, and wherever I could send 
them, with any likelihood of success, 
Isentthem. Among the latter were 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent 
and Lord Spencer. To the Duke of 
Kent I applied, because I knew, from 
opportunities that once were in my 
wer, a tale of distress never reached 
is-ear in vain. To Lord Spencer I 



















rary Fund ; and the donations that I 
received from those two distinguished 
pe were ALL that reached my 
nds as the direct -comsequence of 
any written application.. From m 
fiend, the Rev. Maemen Al am onae 
e will forgive my 4s is name on 
this occasion) J eS aocieed a one 
pound note, which J gave to Mrs. 
Churchill, not indeed as his donation, 
far _r s stated in my letter to the 
/ Duke of Kent, with regard to. Lord 
Spencer's subscription, but as a loan 
from myself. ive shillings were 
. also deft at my house by an anony- 
mous contributor; and since my 
rupture with these persons, I have 
received a one pound note from my 
friend Mr. Pratt, whom I had in- 
terested in the business, as the do- 
nation ef a Major P. ‘That actively 
benevolent friend had also pracured 
me for them the patronage of the 
Countess of Besborough; but, just 
when J was about to avail myself of 
that patronage in their behalf, their 
conduct justified me in desisting from 
all application; yet the "fteader will 
parecnone shameless introduction of 
Mr. Pratt's name in the fetter which 
Miss Chuvsebill has printed.” 

I shall studiously abstain from .all 
mention of innumerable acts of kind- 
ness which I shewéd to thése persons 
on various occasions. An osteotation 
of humanity is the most disgusting of 
all egotism. I have; therefore, very 
dxttie else to say. Their conduct, 













































wrote as Vice President of the Lite- p 
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especially that of Mrs. Churchill, had 


long excited my disapprobation, and 
sometimes my disgust, before I 

to act in their behalf; and I did not 
cease to act in their behalf, because 
I did not think it necessary that an 
object of charity should be a pure 
and faultless being. The immediate 
cause of my disclaiming all further 
intercourse with them, as well as 
other particulars, I need not mention 
here. They will be found in the 
following letter to His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Kent, to whom Mrs, 
Churebill, in the over-heated malice 


of her sevengeful nature, wrote 2 
letter, charging me with having been 


uilty of the meanest practices. ‘That 
etter, his Royal Highness, with a 
dignified candour of proceeding, im- 
mediatély transmitted te ime, .ex- 
ressing ‘ his earnest hope that I 
should be able, satisfactorily, to ex- 
plain away the imputations laid to my 
charge.” 


*€ Wo.13, Union-Strect, Somer’s Town, 
July 4th, 1812. 
“¢ Str, 

“I cannot adequately express to 
your Royal Highness the deep sense 
which I feel of that uoble and ele- 
vated conduct, on your Royal High- 
ness’s part, by which you bave > 
dained to listen to a tale of slander, 
without offering to the persou calum- 
niated a fair and bonourable means of 
defence. Sir, a very brief statement 
will explain to your Royal Highness 
this transaction. 

«‘ When I first undertook, fron’ a 
spirit of benevolence, which I may 
almost call Quixotic, to advocate the 
cause of Mrs. Churchill, f bad one, 
and only one, specific object in view, 
as yopr Royal Highness may have 
observed from the printed tess 'f 
bad the honour of sending to you 
That odject was to raise a sum sut- 
ficient to pay the debts she had can- 
tracted. Just, however, as [ had 
begun to make exertions, which ‘I 
first did i: the month of Feb. last, 
she was arrested for sixty-pine pounds, 
and thrown into prison. This was 
ore, and the ‘principal one, of those 
debts for whose liquidation I was 
soliciting subscriptions. ‘Touched with 
her condition I became her tail, tar 
that sum, with costs added to it, 
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«I shall now state to your Reyal 
Highness the immediate cause of our 
rupture. Mrs. Churchill, netfinding 
the subscriptions coming in with that 


amounting, altogether te $0 pounds: 
I liberated her from a prison, and be- 
came personally responsible for that 
amount, and for which amount I am 
stellresponsib/e. Thus cirehmstanced, 
I was additionally anxious to raise the 
*‘ hundred pounds” specified inthe 
*€ Address # but, all J ever did raise— 
and with the proudest feelings* of 
conscious rectitude I state it—was 
£15. 5s.; of these fifteen pounds, 
ten were contributed by Earl Spencer; 
three by your Royal Sidhe: two 
by two other friends of mine, and five 
shillings were left at my house’by an 
anonynious contributor. 

** By this time your Royal Highness 
will probably anticipate why I deemed 
it pradent to withhold, from Mrs. 
Charchill, the whole amount of what 
I received. I was looking forward to 
the period when T should be called 
upon, either to pay her debt of eighty 
pounds, or to surrender her person 
in lieu thereof. The latter course I 
‘was naturally solicitous to avoid, and 

was equally solicitous to secure my- 
self from a loss which I could ill. sus- 
tain. J was aware, also, that Mrs. 
Charchill’s condition was such, that if 
¥ told her what little money I had in 
my hands, I should be harrassed with 
ceaseless importunities, with endless 
tales of distress, until I gave it her ; 
to do which, however, would have 
defeated the erpress object of the sub- 
scriptions, besides Jeaving myself to 
the risk of paying the sum fer which 
I was bail. 

** I departed from this resolution, 
however, in one case,and that was in 
giving ber Aalf the subscription of 
Lord Spencer, retaining the other half 
towards that fund out of which I was 
to pay her debts. . I also distinctly re- 
fused to give her your Reval High 
ness’s subscription for the same reason, 
and because I was likewise respon. 
sible, (besides the eighty pounds) to 
another person, Mr. Squire, a printer, 
for a bill of her's to the amount of 
£5, 14s. Surely, then, I may an- 
ticipate with sutheient confidence the 
approbation of every one as to. this 

art of my condact. 

** This letter is growing to an ex- 
tent which | wish I could avoid, but I 
trust your Royal Highness will par- 
ticipate in my feelings, and excuse 
me if I seem prolix. 


idity she expected, was desirous of 

torioga public advertisement, and she 
wished to add the names of al) the 
sibscribers. To this I positively ob+ 
jected with respect to your 4 
Highness, from motives of the:pure 
honour and delicacy. I explaines 
both to Miss Churchill and her mio+ 
ther, that as your Royal Highness had 
contributed, through me, in —— 
and confidential manner, I did not, 
nor I could not, fee) myself at liberty 
to introduce your name-into the 

ublic papers. Perhaps I may have 

en wrong a view wa _ 

vestion, but I formed my i 
ya a consideration of how I should 
feel if my name were thus unautho- 


risedly used. J had similar scruples — 


with respect to Lord Spencer, and 
perhaps the only error which F have 
committed was; in not telling Mrs. 
Churchill, even én this stage of the 
éusiness, the exact amount of his 
lordship's subscription. I was influ- 
enced, however, by those prudential 
motives which I have already stated, 
and if L erred, thank God it was an 


error of judgment, not of principle. « 


I have only to add that Mrs. Churchill 
rsisted in introducing your Royal 
fi hness and Lord Spencer's names ;, 
and that, in consequence, I imdig- 
nantly disclaimed all farther comnec- 
tion with her or her concerns*.— 
With what naalicious. activity she has 
since persecuted me, with. what um- 
tired revenge she has endeavoured, 
and.is still endeavouring, every where 
to blast my character, and with what 
a dreadful disregard-of truth all these 
machinations areputsuing, I need not 







tell your Royak s. I must. 
pot ples a am deeply 
shocked-at her baseness. . Could your 


know the whole 
aintance with’ - 
Mrs. C and her daughter, the- 
time that } Rave bestowed upon ; 
concerns, to the great injury of @m 





Royal H 
history 
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~ The letéer which I wrote to, Mia. 
Churebill, stating, my disgust at their — 
conduct, they shewed to Lord Spenee?, ” 
and his Lordship disapproved of it, © 
have only to say, that what fee! warmly 
express wartaly ts 
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own sometimes, the labour I have 
undergone, and the expensé which I 
have incurred, I am afraid your Royal 
Highness would be incredulous; your 
own feelings would rise in opposition 
to a belief in such monstrous in- 
gratitude, and “ye would be tempted 
to'think that.1 must be guilty to ac- 
éount for conduct so apparently be- 
yond the line of human depravity. I 
ean lay my hand upon my heart, how- 
ever, and f can call my God in attesta- 
tion, that, every syllable contained in 
this letter is religiously correct. My 
whole conduct in the transaction is 
before your Royal Highness, and to 
al the guilt which that conduct in- 


volves Iam ready to plead. - 
‘« T again urifeignedly thank your 
Royal “Eis thniess the generous 


channel which you have afforded me 
ofexculpation. | shall anxiausly await 
your answer ; it will be a great con- 
solation to me to know that’you be- 
lieve me guiltless. If but a shadow of 
doubt should still rest upon your mind, 
I entreat you will enable me to re- 
move it. Tam most anxieus for your 
opinion, and hitherto, I believe, 
haVe possessed it. Is it likely I 
should now forfeit it for a few pounds 
dishoéfiestly, and with a meanness of 
dis. , Obtained ? What course 
to take in order to countetact, gene- 
» her “dsSiduous malevolence I 
now not ; but my first and greatest 
object undoubtedly is to Clear myself 
in the estimation of -your Royal 

Highness and of Lord Spencer. : 
** | have the honour to remain, &c. 
“* Field-Marshal his Royal Highness 

the Duke of ere &e.”” 
To this letter I had the honour of 

receiving the following answer :— 

“« Kensington Palace, 6th July, 1812. 

«« Sir, His 
« T am inst by the Duke of 
Kent to acknowledge your letter of 


the 4th inst. and to acquaint you that 
the explanation therein given, upon 


} subjectof Mrs. Churchill's accusation, 


' 
> 





is ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY TO His 

ovat HicHness’s Mind: but he 
oneets p. regretting the necessity 
that r 


to you, of wi ng 
from, Mrs, pais knowledge of 
the extent of Lord Spencer's do- 


yation, although he plainly under- 
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stands the motive that induced you to 
do it. 
I am, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 


JOHN PARKER. 
“ W. Mudford, Esq.” ~ 


To the observation with which the 
above letter closes, I most cordially 
assent. ‘No man has more reason te 
regret the step J touk, than myself, 
ta to the consequences that have 
ensued, But I must add, that no man 
can fully and completely appreciate 
my motives, who does not know Mrs, 
Churchill. Had she been informed 
of what little money I had received, 
I might as well have attempted to 
resist a falling torrent, as to check her 
eternal importunities to obtain it. I 
may appeal for the truth.of this to my 
friends, Mr. Black and the Rev. Mr. 
Sim, who had opportunities of know- 
ing how my door was besieged by 
the wunes = yo aap morning, 
noon, and night, upon the —— 
I was making. if therefore, had 
told them what | had received, and 
refused to give it out of my hands, no 
doubt I'shoukithen have been publitly 
branded, not as an insidious betrayer 
of the unsuspecting, but as an open 
and impudent defaulter : I beg, how- 
ever, that it may be distinctly remem- 
bered, for it is an essential point, that 
I was soliciting subscriptions to pay 
off the debts they bad contracted, 
and not to provide for their daily and 
weekly subsistence, to accomplish 
which latter purpose I was procuring, 
and had been partly: successful, fa- 
milies and single pupils for Miss 


’ Churchill to instruct in the French 


language. If, therefore. I had given 
to them the money, as I received it, 
I should have deviated from the ez 


press and only object of the subscrip- 


tion: and, independently of Te- 
nsibility, together with my friend 
r. Black, as Mrs. Churchill's bail, I 
was bound to retain the amount sab- 
seribed, in my own hands, till ehough 
was raised to pay her debts. 


reasons for concealing from Mrs. 
Charchill any part of what had come 
to me, I have already stated, and if 
they do not earry conviction with 
them, I must feave the incredulous 
unconvinced. 

Men who. are meditating schemes 
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of villainy generally mature them in you had received a subscription of 

t i be ed if 1 10d. for Miss Churchill ; and that you 
Bence, and ft ney ne proetrous gatended to ¢ise Use half aide ter taal 


had been occupied in the monstrous ; 
consideration of how I could enrich lady and her mother, and to retain 
myself, and secure my future inde- thd other half for the purpose of in- 


pendence in life, though at the ex- demnifying yourselffrom several debts 
nse, of .my moral character, by you were engaged tor on their ac- 


° I ’ 


have made my calculations in secret. r 
J retain for the same pu , and ano- 


It will be seen, however, from the 

following letters, that I really was ther of 3/. from the of Kent. 
imprudent enough to tell my friends, Having been engaged with you, 
3 as bail, for Mrs. Ci 1 was 


in confidence, what sums I had got; v 
and why I thought it a matter of pru- naturally led frequently, on seei 
dence to act as I did. One of them, ¥0%, to enquire into the situation 
indeed, whose name I will not par- their affairs, when, im my view of 
ticularise, told me at the time, I was ~~ ou always pw he oaths 
in giving any to Mrs. Charebill, r er’s, Mr. Sim 
wrong in giving any to Mrs. Charehill, 9 Ore Steno -abscrignane oe 


my object being to pay her debts, 
and res which debts 1 had become what I have already mentioned. 


personally responsible. 1 was moved I am, dear Sir, 
by her clamorous ca gare agp = dis- Yours sincer..y, 
tress, however, and partly, perhaps, z 
wearied ont with her importunities. JOHN BLACK, 
8, Carlisle Place, Lambeth. 


£ shall naw insert the letters. 
6 0 > 7 4 fi vi . 
* Stanmore, Essex, July 6, 1212. 7 m4 pect ty Nee Town.” 
> 2 


“ My Deax Sir, pat ee ‘ x 
*¢ In reply to your question, I ver “*P.S. T remember when you firs 

well conaaiii at aan told me Lord mentioned to me the amount of Lord 
Spencer had subscribed 10/, for the Spencer's subscription, and your in- 
relief of Mrs, Churchill, andthe Duke tention of oy giving the halt of it te 
of Kent 3/. I also recollect your Miss Churchill, you urged asa reason. 
stating, that it would not be prodent for not telling her the-actual pees 
toacquaint Mrs. Churchill with’ the that so long *% she knew of a 
whole of what you received, in the 1 your hands she would PENE Yom 


propriety of which measure 1 con- night and day for it. 

eurred, knowing what your object “< 99, Paternoster-Row, July 9, 1812. 

was in raising the money, and that « Dear Str ; 
? 


you could retain it in your own. hands 
only by keeping the amount a secret. _‘* In reply to your’s of this morning, 
1 remain, dear Sir, I certainly do recollect, most dis- 

Yours traly, tinctly, that upon my calling omy 
JOHN Sim.” respecting the Life of C 
* WF. Mudford, Esq. ba comer was precast 3 
ms er leaving the room, 
i Ronin, July @, WS: schemiation for her mother was 
Dear Six, going on; you informed me that Lord 
“In compliance with your request Spencer had subscribed ten 






to state to you what I know ot the five of which you had wit for 
subject of an accusation brought the purpose of accumulating a fund 
against you by Miss Churchill, of to her debts, and the othe: five 
having received subscriptions from athe & ‘you had given her; and like- 
several individuals on her account, wise, that you had me ber bail 
with the intention of concealing them for the sum of, I below, sty or 


from her, I have to say, that some eighty ponnds. You w 
time ago I remember having met ay then told you, you had con 
you, when you told me that youhad mittéd yourself, and I expressed 
just come from Lord Spencer’s; that hope that you would receives 


a 


F 














z 


, mortification of bein: 
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ciency to cover your bail, and by all 
means not to part with any more until 
you were quite secure. ' 
Yours, &c. 
W. SHERWOOD.” 
*¢ Mr. Mudford.” 


My only objéct in inserting these 
letters (and [ could produce more, if 
more were necessary), is to shew that 
I certainly made no secret of the 
amount of Lord Spencer’s donation, 
except to Mrs. Churchill ; and that 
if, therefore, 1 was intending to amass 
so large a sum as five pounds, by any 
clandestine proceedings, 1 was not a 
very skilful knave. hatever ee 
of censure may attach, in the minds of 
any one, to my neglect, in not sub- 
sequently apprising Mrs. Churchill of 

~ the real amount of Lord Spencer's 
donation, I am prepared to endure. 

The proceedings of Mrs. Churchill 
in this business, appeared to me, at 
first, so foolishly depraved, that I had 


resolved not to take-any public notice ,the crime it’ more than implies; a 


of them; but when her daughter 
ventured so far to forget what I had 
done for her 4nd her mother, as to 
print and circulate, with mali t 
industry, the following létter, I then 
felt myself compelled to adopt a dif- 
“ferent mode of procedure. Silent 
contempt, opposed to such an aceu- 

gation, might very justly have been 
interpreted into the abashed con- 
sciousness of guilt : 

‘¢ ‘Miss Churchill, who is unfortv- 
nately the subject of the enclosed; has 
(together with her mother) been for 
the last-twelve months deltided by a 
person of the name of Mudford, (who 
was introduced to her as an assistant, 
in the intended publication of a work), 
with the fallacious ae being re- 
lieved by a private subscription, and 


. after having been so reduced as to be 


tinder the painful necessity of pledging 
many articles for subsistence, never 
phy emepeat from this person more 
than Five pounds; she has had the 

informed by 


Lord Spencer, that_his lordship’ ha 
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apprehensive that she and Her mother: 

may have been defrauded of the be- 

nevolence of many humane persons; y 
she therefore begs perniission, most 

respectfully, to return her gratéful 

thanks to her intended benefactors, 

and to solicit the favour of those who 

have honoured her case with their 

patronage, to be so obliging as to in- 

form Mr. Hammersly, of Pall Mall, 

who has most kindly undertaken to 

receive subscriptions, what donations 

have been received from them by Mr. 

Mudford, or by any other person, ; 
particularly by Mr. Pratt, who is.a 
total stranger to Miss Churchill, and 
who, she understands, Mr. Mudford 
has solicited to procure subscriptions 
on her account.” 


Upon this letter,I have very few 
observations to make here. Its ten- 
dency and quality will be discussed in 
another place, a court, of justice being 
the only way of adequately repelling 
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to that I have already resorted.. It 

will be perceived, however, that Miss 

Churchill begs that <‘ all those who 

have honoured her case with their 

patronage, will be so obliging afto =~ ' 
inform Mr. Hammersly,” &c,- 1 am 

sorry to see so respectable a.name as 
Hammersly’s connected with a busi- 

ness like this. The obvious import 

of the sentence, however, is to in- » 
sinuate that I have received consider- 
able sums, and to beg that they who 
sent those considerable sums. would 
send in their names to Mr. Hammersly, 
as a means of detecting my frauds. 
ry only reply to. this shall be the 
following list of the names of every 
person to whom a direct application 
was made by myself. 


His R..H. the Duke of Kent - - £3 
Earl Spencer - - - - = = 10 
Sir Francis Burdett . ° 
Lord Holland s 
Lord Lansdowne , 
W. Burdon, Esq. Welbeck-street 


Mr. Bari 
Sir * es Rémill 




















































































































‘with an assurance from Mr. 







graciously bestowed 
which she has received onl five ; Earl Moira 
udford, Sir J. C. Hippisley : 
this som was the whoie his. Earl of Gariiele ' 
ship had subserebed. Miss Church- J. Nicholls, Esq. 
wing receiyed.the above in- R. Wharton, Esq. 

on from Spencer, sheis Mr. Elliston 
rversat Mac, Vor. XVIII. 8 


ten pounds, of Mr. Secretary Croker we = 
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J. J. Angerstein, Esq. 

M. P. Andrews, Ea 

R. B. Sheridan, Esq. 

Miss Duncan 






Duchess of Devonshire 

—— Conits, Esq. 

$. J. Pratt, Esq. 

J. C. Cheetham, Esq. Royal Arsenal, 
Woolwich 

Hewson Clarke, Esq. 

J. Black, Esq. 

Mr. Rist, Cornhill 

Mr. Barry, Union-st-, Somers Town 

Mrs. De Castro, Great Russel-street, 
. the recommendation of Mr. 

ratt. 















papers, or made ai ication ; and 
as coe Hammer's te = be the 
chosen deposi my delinguency, 
I call upon dacih, tb any of them, to 
say, in a letter addressed there, or in 
any other way, that the, ever gave me 
one penny for any purpose whatever, 
save the two elevated personages 
whom I have particularised. By far 
the greater part of them, indeed, re- 
turned me no answer of any kind. 
‘IE may also add, that [ forwarded copies 
of the printed address to the editors 
of the Anti-Jacobin, Gentleman's, 
Monthly, Enropean, and Universal 
Magazines, and to the Literary Pano- 
rama, with a view to their insertion, 
asa means of extending the know- 
of the ‘case; and they were in- 
serted in the Gentleman's, n, 
Anti-Jacobin, and Universal - 
zines. I might, perhaps, be tempted 
to dwell a little here upon these ex- 
ertions in their behalf; but they be- 
come very = when ‘it is 
remembered that I wastrying to raise 
money for myself! , 
T have now little else to add. I 
think I have proved that I am not yet 
such 2 needy villain as would t 
the charitable contributions which I 
was soliciting for others. I have 
written this for the satisfaction of my 
friends, whose ears the calamny has 
reached ; but I must own T have felt a 
4 proud sense of humiliation in defending 
myself from a charge so little ‘cerres- 



















pondin : i trust, wi 
of my life, and with my notions of 
moral rectitude. There is no ** di- 








These were ali to whom I sent any },, 


the whole habits- 





and Patches. {Jury 
vinity,” however, “ which | in” 
a man's actions, and all tur- 
pitade is possible m any ene. Much, 
therefore, as I- might despise my 
calumniators, } not safely despise 


their accusation. I have written this 
for those who do, and for these who 
do not know me. I shall seek a fur- 
ther vindication in a court of justice. 
As to the motives which have ac- 
tuated MissChurchil] and her mother, 
I do not wish to enquire into them. 
To a liberal mind it might bave sug- 
gested itself, even when the amount 
of Lord “Spencer's donation was 
known, that ag Be , rather than a 
perfidious one, influenced me in 
withholding a of it; and such a 
i i most naturally, 


they had 
what had. my conduct towa 

them from the first moment they ap- 
proached me as charitable objects, or 
as their <‘ assistant in the intended 
publication of a werk,” if they like 
- hrase When, however, 


Sane Hine ille lacryme i 

hurchill is justly fond of her grand- 

father’s writings. -I wonder with 

what peculiarity of feeling she will 

hereafter peruse the following lines 

from his pen : 

Injurious thought! accursed he the tongue 

Qn which the vile insinuation hung ! 

The heart where ’twas engender’d, curs’d 
he those, 

Those —~— who net themselves alone 
expose, — 

But who make the very name, 

By which they’re call’d, a standing mark 


of shamé! 
W. MUDFORD. 





July 8, i812. 





Lrrerary Saneps anp Patcres. 
Collected by Mr. 3. N.Brewer. 


E editor of Curll’s edition of 

‘ e's Poems (that is to 

say, the second edition; the first was 

printed about thirty years’ after the 

death of the pdety presents us with 

the following anecdotes respecting 
the literary taste of Dryden. «| 


ns aan 
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«He (Dryden) was once talking 
of translating Homer, and I recom- 
mended Euripides to his pen, but he 
replied that he dad not .li the pont, 
which was a proef that he but 
little taste of nature, or that he was 
sh ets Pi eae 

sngh s lest bis charming 
draughts of nature should refine our 
taste, and make us contemn the tinsel 
trifles of our modern writers of tra- 
gedy.. Bat | am rather apt to think 
it was his want of a true relish of na- 
ture, he having been early. —e 
a great conversation with the Fr 
romances, which. are j ites to 
nature, because he told a gentleman 
being by one day at the coffee-house, 
who had met with success in some of 
his plays, that ke would make much 
such another poet as Otway. The 
geritleman justly replied that he de- 
sited to be no greater.” 

The same writer, in the course of 
his remarks, has the following pas- 

e— ‘ 

*« It is now more than thirty years 
since the death of the ingenious But- 
ler, yet it is certain that Mr. L——I! 
of the Temple, has @ manuscript of 
his in his hands, perhaps more valu- 
able than his Hudibras, and in. the 
same kind, because the subject would 
afford greater matter for so fine 4 
genius to work on.” 

I confess that I am unable to sup- 
ply the hiatus in this writer's desig- 
pation of Mr. L—1, Was he correct 
in his assertion? If so, what has be- 
come of the mauuscript ? 


Shakspeare bhs been frequently 
blamed. by his commentators for the 
supposed irregular and indefinite 
manner in which he speaks concern- 
ing the tit/es of many of his dramatis 
personz. A learned critic, speaking 
of the comedy of “Twelfth Night, 
or What you will,” says, ‘‘ This, ds 
well as some other 4 his comedies, 
haa some confusion about the chief 
penon, for sometimes Orsino is Duke, 
or swereign of the country, at other 
times be is Count Orsino” But suf- 
fer me to remind your readers that 
Shakspeare, in this instance, was 
strictly cirrect. Camden, writing 
concerning the “ degrees of rank,” 
has this pasiage:-—"* The same also 
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who are. named Dukes are likewise 
termed Counts; for instance, most 
people call William the Conqueror of 

ngland Duke of Normandy ; whereas 
William of Malmesbury writes him 
Count of Normandy.” 


There is imsome of 
(Lincolnshire for conan oe 
of ye the tithings, or hun- 
dreds, into which every county is di- 
vided, which, for some of your readers, 
may require explanation. I allude. to 


the term Wapentake. In Lincolnshire 
we meet with the Wapentake of Ave- 
land, the W: of, » &e. 


Camden states the origin-of this term, 
_ extract from the laws of King 
ward the Confessor. ‘‘ Whien any 
-one received the government of a 
wappentach (so the word was origi- 
nally spelt) ona certain. day,.and im 
the place where the meeting was used 
to be held, all the elder sort met him, 
and, when he was. got. off his horse, 
rose up to him. Then he held up his 
spear and took security. of. all. there, 
according to custom, for whoever 
came touched his spear with theirs, 
-and this touching of armour confirmed 
them in one common interest, and 
was a public leagne, Agreeably to 
the English tongue, wepentac 1s 2 
touching of armour; for wepun sig- 
hifies armour, and tac is touching.” 


That the northern tribes were for- 
merly the terror and. scourge of this 
island is.generally known; but I do 
not remember to have seen it re- 
marked by. more than one writer that 
the panic among our countrymen was 
so great as to carry them to the piti- 
ful extremity i ee Ay the oo ow- 
in age:—** At this period was 
imioreedt fo the public prayers, and 
litanies of the church, the supplica- 
tory words—‘ From the fury of the 
Danes, good Lord deliver us **” 


Dean Swift, writing in the yeat 
1708, converning the Dutch, says,— 
«They are a commonwealth founded 
on a sudden, by a desperate attempt 
in a desperate condition ; not formed 
or digested into a regular system by 
nature, thought, and reason, but 


huddled up, under the pressnre of ~ 


_exigences, calculated for no 
jong duration, and hitherto subsisting 
2 


sudden. exig 
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by accident in the midst of contend- 
ing powers, who cannot yet agree 
about sharing it amongst them.” 


-_—— 


I do not ‘remember to have seen 
any allusion made by the writers on 
the mental imbecility of Swift; in his 
lafter years, to the nearly similar situ- 
ation, at'a former period, of his uncle, 
Godwin Swift. ‘Yet this near rela- 
tion, at no very advanced period of 
life, fell into . aa ¢ * let narBy - 
dotage, whic egress Tiv 
bien of his s hand etihon and 
rendered him totally incapable of 
being of the least service to his fa- 
muily and friends.” Would it not seem 
probable that the peculiar insanity to 
which the Dean was subject may be 
more justly ascribed to circumstances 
of family taint, than to any extraor- 
dinary exertion of his own faculties ? 
The latter periods of Swift’s life were 
passed in comparative indolence, 
rather than in prejudicial habits of 
intense study. 


During a visit to a most respectable 
Roman Catholic family in Berkshire, 
I was lately Jooking over a little ma- 
nual of piety, composed, in 1712, 
for the -young ladies who ‘were then 
pensioners at the monastery of St.Au- 
gustin, af Breges. In many parts of 
this manual 1.met with lessons of 
sound morality, and-praiseworthy di- 
rections for habitual humility of spi- 
rit; but I was surprised into frequent 
smiles by the scrupulous watchfulness 
with which the Bhostly writer follow- 
ed the lady-pensioners (though with 
pious fancy only) to the very sacred 
of sacreds! He was not contented 
with directing them concerning the 
prayers which he believed proper to 
be used when they assumed, or laid 
aside, their respective garméhts, but 
even directed them what to do before 
they attempted to:close an eye on the 
softness of their pillows! Prayers are 
specified by this zealous pastor for 

following curious occasions < 

In putting on your petticoat. 

fn putting on your night-gown. 

In dressing your head. 

In putting an your manteau. 


Tn regard to the ceremony of laying 
aside these memorials of the weak» 


(Jury 


ness of Eve, our general mother, there 
is a prayer to be offered ‘* whilst you 
undress yourself,” and the ladies are 
strictly enjoined, before they “ get 
into bed, to take holy water.” 
writer concludes this part of his” in- 
structions by saying, ‘* when you are 
in bed, write the name of Jesus ca 
your forehead with your thumb!” 


I lately inspected the genuine will 
of Shakspeare, which is preserved in 
Doctor's Commons, A fervent ad- 
mirer of the bard must needs behold 
the last stroke of his inspired pen with . 
a feeling-of respect eppreenes to 
awe! is name is signed in three 
places; and it was with reverential 
grief that [observed his weakness and 
extremity of distress to have evidently 
inoremted in the short time required 
for these three signatures. His hand 
trembled at the first; when he came 
to the second, the pauses occasioned 
by lassitude or anguish would appear 
to be perceptible, from the tremulous 
breaks in the writing. When his name 
was to be signed for the last time ; 
when the pen, pie with powers to 
instruct and delight all succeeding 
ages, was to make its last, lingerin 
mark ; the spirit of Shakspeare, fe 
all his incalculable energies, appear . 
to have been subdued! The name is 
almost indistinct, and the eye which 
guided the hand in its melancholy | 
office seems to have been filmed. 

The orthography wom d Shak- 
ys in this mstance, course, 
prescribes the mode in which his 
name is to be spelt; yet many learn- 
éd commentatots have erroneously 
used the e final in regard to the first 
syllable of the word. The-way in 
which his name was pronounced dur- 
ing his life may be learned from an 
inspection of his will. The notary 
(who had been called hastily to the, 
performance of his duty) bad no op- 
portunity of correction, and he spelt 
the name of his immortal client fram 
the recollection of accustomed or+ve- 
py alone, Shackspeare. j . 

I presume that I aro corredt in as- 
serting the signature of the will tobe 
the only specimen extant f Shak« - 


Speare’s hand-writing ? 


oe ee 


“a, 
v. 
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Continuation of Coxe’s*TRAVELS 
in SwITZERLAND. Translated 
from the French. ‘ 


RAYMOND, who has trans- 
e lated our author iuto- the 
French language, and enriched his 
translation with notes, has remarked, 
in his preface, that he presumied the 
geader would benefit by his translation, 
because he himself had assed through 
the country which he had described, 
and had sometimes seen more and in 
a different light from Mr..Coxe. 


Mr, Coxe, as an Englishman, was 
ptineipally attentive to the constitu- 
tion of the country, civil and political ; 
he also travelled as an opulent person, 
and was of course mustly indebted to 
persons of equal rank for his infor- 
mation : however, being unacquaint- 
ed with the language of the country, 
he could be but a very superficial 
observer of the ant of the Alps. 

1 hanertvetelied | among the moun- 


tains; or to speak in other words, I 
have wandered on foct without any 
determined view, with only one com- 
panion, a native of the country.— 
{ have heard the different dialects 
spoken in Switzerland. Neither my- 


self nor my companion have preferred 
our own ease or convenience to the 
object of our journey. We have ex- 
perienced the hospitality of the most 
' getired cottages, and lived upon equal 
terms with shepherds, but always con- 
cealing, as much as possible, our real 
character—as persons actuated by 
mere curiosity. 

With these claims to attention, I 
may be permitted, from time to time, 
to add some traits to the descriptions 
of the English traveller, and also to 
the«manners and customs of the coun- 
try. Ishall make a moderate use of 
this right ;, and, not wardering from 
the route laid down by Mr. Coxe, m 
intention is po 
ture, and pot: to substitute that of my 
own. I have sometimes aimed at 
fixing a vague phrase, and have often 
endeavoured to throw some motion 
and variety into the original; because 


to finish his pic- 


I thought this was merely doing jus- © 


tice to nature, and making some re- 
paration for the losses which those 
descriptions must ss rene g sustain 
when they pass from one Janguage 
jate another, K Be 
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On Mr.Coxe’s letter from Wallestadt, 
where he is speaking of the office of 
a bailiff among the Swiss, M. Ray- 
mond observes, “‘ I shall explain 
distinction made by Mr. Coxe, in ob- 
serving that in the atistocratic cantons 
the sovereign is represented by a small 
nomber of citizens, residing in the . 
chief place. Every one, who has no 
part in the sovereignty, is a subject, 
Hence, in the cantons of Berne, La- 
cerne, Fribourg, and Soleure, there 
are none but republicans. Those whe 
compose the tribunes of the capital, 
the inhabitants of their*territory, are 
equally subjects with those of a mo- 
narchy ; for the mildness-of a govern- 
ment and certain privileges do not 
change the nature of a thing. The 
citizens who govert the state, govern 
their subjects by officers appointed 
by the bailiffs, who, as Mr. Coxe ob- 
serves, are responsible to their cén- 
stituents for their conduct. The 
other species of bailiffs do not differ 
from these but in appearance; for 
whether the cantons are aristocratic 
or democratic, they have an individual 
sovereignty over certain conquered 
countries, the inhabitants of which ° 
are their subjects, and which they also 
govern by bailiffs. Now, whether 
this sovereignty be divided among 
several cantons, or united in one; 
whether under bailifis or proconsuls, 
it has no influence upom the nature 
of the government in general, and 
Mr. Coxe’s distinction relates merely 
to the form. It is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, and shews the incon- 
sistency of human actions,. that the 
moral difference which distinguishes 
the bailiwicks. of the Syziss aristocrats 
from ‘the democpais i, jhat the inha- 
bitants of the former.are governed 
with the most compassionate mode- 
ration ; on the contrary, the latter are 


y ofien-oppressed with vexations. Those 


men who plume themselye 
havin? no J seca g and of ‘thee 
reciprocal . equality, are pleased to 
make their aabjeets feel all the weight 
of power and the humiliation of 
slavery. 

Relative to the winds which blow 
upon the Lake of Wallestadt, I have 
not been dble to enquire much more 
than Mr. Coxe, but it is easy to con 
ceive something of their nature in a 


defile-gf five leagues in length, closely 
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shut in between two mountains of 
considerable height, with no opening 
whatever but at the two extremities. 
4s to the alternate succession. of two 
opposite winds, an explanation would 
be very difficult; but the cause may 
probably be found in the different 
aspects of the sun, upon the appear- 
ance of which it seems to depend, and 
in the alternate rarefaction of the 
two opposite parts of the atmesphere 
visited by this planet on its rising and 
setting. This opmion is the more 
probable, if we consider the state of 
the air while the sun is near its 
meridian, for then there is a perfect 
calm on the lake, which lasts an hour 
er two, which is the space between 
that and the changing of the wind.— 
However this may be, when the north 
wind is very impetuous this order is 
deranged—no place can then bé more 
dangerous tha this Jake, or more tu- 
mutltuous than its waves; the wind 
descending vertically from the rocks 
of prodigious elevation, strikes the 
surface of the water, the waves of 
which curling and boiling up towards 
the heavens gives this lake the most 
frightful appearance imaginable: then 
the navigation of it is most dreadful, 
as vessels have but small resources 
between two shores equally steep, 
and where they are kept from the 
enly points which they can approach 
with safety by the boisterous wind. 
This lake receives the Linth near 
Wallestadt, and discharges it again 
into the lake of Zurich; the space 
between the two Jakes is but four 
leagues, which the Linth traverses 
between two chasms of mountains of 
2 moderate height, the last of that 
dreadful range belonging to Glaris 
aad the Grisons. The plain watered 
by this lake is low, marshy, and level ; 
it seemed to me to have been for- 
moerly united to those of Wallestadt 
and Zurich : this specious idea oecu- 
pied my head every time I tratersed 
this country. I consulfed a peasant 
of the neighbourhood, who, with one 
word, destroyed my whole system. 
He also informed me that the two 
lakes, very far from diminisbing,. as 
i imagined, increased very sensibly ; 
and allege, as a proof of this, t 
loss which his father had sustained in 
the plain I before spoke of, together 
with other meadows which were now 
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converted into i marshes. 


€ even pointed out to me several 
past only halfsubmerged among 
the rushes, and observed, that the 
waters which covered them would, m 
a few years, mingle with that of the 
lake of, Zurich, which was already 
upon a Jevel with the land, and would 
soon join with the lake of Wallestadt. 

Mr. Coxe says, “ since the com- 
mencement of the last age, the num- 
ber of protestants has considerably 
increased, and their i im every 
branch of commerce ts much superior 
to that of the catholics; an evil 
proof of the shackles ‘put 
genius and activity of mankind 
the Roman communion.” —. 

To this I reply, the aversion” 
sect to another seems to ex i 
influence over evevy circumstaneé in 
life. It has an even 
= prom 5 the people of Switzer- 
and 3 in receiving stramgers.— 
—The p= Bose I made with the 
shepherds of the Alps, bas convineed 
me of this truth. My manner of tra- 
velling, I may say, laid me at the 
mercy of mine hosts; the necessity 
of conciliating them taught me to 
manage their passions; and I have 
remarked two distinct forms of salu- 
tation, the use of which is not indif- 
ferent, since one of them is adapted 
to catholics, and the other to protest- 
ants; and I have learned that it is 
dangerous to make use of one for the 
other in a cottage where we may 
wish to experience hospitality. } 

Still, with respect to Mr: Coxe, it 
should be recollected it ig a protestant 
that speaks, and it. would have been 
more agreeable if he had softened his 
expressions when speaking of that 
religious intolerance with whieh he 
reproaches the canton of Appenzel ; 
however, I must do justice to his re- 
marks. The catholic males there, of 
sixteen years of age and upwards, are 
in the proportion of 4000 to 500 
protestants. 

Mr. Coxe says, that “ the finest 
uarries of slate are in the valley of 

rnft,” to which I add, that among 
these slates an innumerable quantity 
are found Bearing the most beautiful 
impressions of plants, marine and ter- 
restrial, as also those of insects and 
fishes, some entite, some otherwise. 
Those selected from the Blattenberg 
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for their neatness, size, and perfec- 
tion, are description. 

I shall add a trait of the description 
of the canton of Glaris, in the recital 
of my courses in the mountains, and 
finish the picture of its moral and po- 
litical state, by an account of one of 
their general assemblies at which [ 
was present. The plains of Glaris are 
separated from the canton of Uri by 
a mass of —— of — 

ight rising to a on each side, 
ons eeuk ate eteaty steep. This 
mass is absolutely about four es 
im , and the pastures which 
cover its summit are equally divided 
between the two cantons. 

In July 1777, I was at Altdorf, 
the capital of Uri, and was making 
some stay after my retarn from a 
j to the Valais, which I had 
terminated by some courses over the 
Fourches and St. Gothard, and it was 
my intention to enter Glaris by that 
chain of mountains J have just de- 
scribed. {£ had a companion, like 
myself, accustomed to the fatigues 
and dangers of the Alps. As we had 
contracted a habit of wandering about 
in these regions, we set out without 
a guide. One league from Altdorf 
we entered into the valley of Scha- 
chen, running from west to cast, 
with an easy and imperceptible 
aseent to the foot of the mountains. 
At eleven at night we arrived at Unter- 
schxchen, a small village situated al- 
most ‘at the foot of the valiey, about 
four leagues from its entrance, where 
we to pass the rest of the 
night; but all slept, aud the most 


profound silence prevailed. We were 
afraid we should obtain no asylum, 
and were upon the point of hazardi 


the continuance of our journey, whi 

the serenity of the night had rendered 
very ble. The moon rose with 
extraordinary brightness, magnificent- 
ly silvering the icy sides of the Chau- 
senberg: the stars also seamed to 
shine with a purer brilliancy than 
common: every thing announced 
ene of those nights which, with the 
day-break, is not to be enjoyed any 
where but in the Alps: however, fa- 
tigue and the apprehension of being 
overcome by the cold which is expe- 
rienced on the mountains, made us 
alter tur pu We knocked at 


the door of the curate’s house, which 
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in this village, as well as in all the 
villages of Switzerland where there 
are no public hotses, is the refuge of 
travellers. His servant opened the 
door, gave us bread and cheese, and 
an indifferent bed: however, it was 
sufficient for half a night; before four 
o'clock we were up and set ont. . 
From Unterschechen the road be- 
ins to ascend im ibly, the sides 
of the valley draw in closer, and the 
foot of the mountains close it entirely. 
At the distance of a league we came 
tea hamlet named Esch, st backed 
by mountains, from whence we saw 
the whole of the path we had toclimb, 
ing, as it weve, along the decli- 
vity of a rock. We thought we should 
gain the summit in about a quarter of 
an hour, but never was any place so 
deceitful ; we occupied a whole hour 
in this fatiguing ascent, and which | 
would advise no person to undertake 
who may be as weary as we were at 
that time. Nething, however, can 
be more beautiful than the valley, 
which extended its whole length be- 
fore our faces, nor any thing more 
—_ than the appearance of our 
path, every step of which we couid - 
distinguish from the plain from 
whence we set out, to the flat summit 
to which we were proceeding. ‘Still 
it was impossible to guess at the place 
where we should arrive; the way 
seemed to terminate, al! at once, with 
a wall of rocks vertically placed, 
though pierced by a number of ca- 
verns to which it seemed to lead: 
Under this rock, however, the path 
suddenly turns aside, and, leading to 
the left side of the mountain, it pre- - 
sents an opening. Scarcely had we 
arrived there when the scene changed. 
the valley disappeared, and we found 
ourselves in a smal plain traversed 
by a tranquil stream, and closed ot: 
each side by rocks, which in reguiar 
lines and im a perpendicular direction, 
makes the whole a like an ap- 
cient fortress flanked by towers. 
Some cabias, built of stone, which 
we found scatterd about the streatnlet, 
had served to decorate this desert, but 
they were now abandoned. This situ- 
ation, and the different avenues lead- 
ing therefrom, threw us into a state 
of uncertainty as to the way we strould 
take; however, proceeding to the 
right, towards the formidable Gomli- 
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shut in between two mountains of 
considerable height, with no opening 
whatever but at the two extremities. 
4s to the alternate succession of two 
opposite winds, an explanation would 
be very difficult; but the cause may 
probably be found in the different 
aspects of the sun, upon the appear- 
ance of which it seems to depend, and 
in the alternate rarefaction of the 
two opposite parts of the atmosphere 
visited by this planet on its rising and 
setting. This opinion is the more 
ne if we consider the state of 
the air while the sun is near its 
meridian, for then there is a perfect 
calm on the lake, which lasts an hour 
or two, which is the space between 
that and the changing of the wind.— 
However this may be, when the north 
wind is very impetuous this order is 
deranged—no place can then bé more 
dangerous than this Jake, or more tu- 
mutltuous than its waves; the wind 
descending vertically from the rocks 
ef prodigious elevation, strikes the 
surface of the water, the waves of 
which curling and boiling up towards 
the heavens gives this lake the most 
trightful appearance imaginable: then 
the navigation of it is most dreadful, 
as vessels have but small resources 
between two shores equally steep, 
and where they are kept from the 
enly points which they can approach 
with safety by the boisterous wind. 
This lake receives the Linth near 
Wallestadt, and discharges it again 
into the Jake of Zurich; the space 
hetween the two lakes is but four 
leagues, which the Linth trayerses 
between two chasms of mountains of 
a2 moderate height, the last of that 
dreadful range belonging to Glaris 
aad the Grisons. The plain watered 
by this lake is low, marshy, and level ; 
it seemed to me to have been for- 
moerly united to those of Wallestat 
and Zurich: this specious idea occu- 
pied my head every time I tra\ersed 
this country. I consulfed a peasant 
of the aaighincuntbood who, with one 
word, destroyed my whole system. 
He also informed me that the two 
lakes, very far from diminishing, as 
I imagined, increased very sensibly ; 
and alleged, as a proof of this, the 
loss which his father had sustained in 
the plain I before spoke of, together 
with other meadows which were now 


~ 


converted into impassable marshes. 
He even pointed out to me several 
pasturages only halfsubmerged among 
the rushes, and observed, that the 
waters which coveted them would, m 
a few years, mingle with that of the 
lake of Zurich, which was already 
upon a level with the land, and would 
soon join with the lake of Wallestadt. 

Mr. Coxe says, “* since the com- 
mencement of the last age, the num- 
ber of protestants has consitlerably 
increased, and their industry m every 
branch of commerce ts much superior 
to that of the catholics; an evident 
proof of the shackles put upos the 
genius and activity of mankind guinder 
the Roman communion.” i 

To this I reply, the aversion of one 
sect to another seems to extend its 
influence over every circumstance in 
life. It has an effect even upon the 
mode which the people of Switzer- 
land adopt in receiving strangers.— 
—The sojourn I made with the 
shepherds of the Alps, has convinced 
me of this truth. My manner of tra- 
velling, I may say, laid me at the 
mercy of mine hosts; the necessity 
of conciliating them taught me to 
manage their passions; and I have 
remarked two distinct forms of salu- 
tation, the use of which is not indif- 


ferent, since one of them is adapted - 


to catholics, and the other to protest- 
ants; and I have learned that it. is 
dangerous to make use of one for the 
other in a cottage where we may 
wish to experience hospitality. 

Still, with respect to Mr. Coxe, it 
should be recollected it is a protestant 
that speaks, and it would have been 
more agreeable if he had softened his 
expressions when speaking of that 
religious intolerance with whieh he 
reproaches the canton of Appenzel ; 
however, I must do justice to his re- 
marks. The catholic males there, of 
sixteen years of age and upwards, are 
in the proportion of 4000 to 500 
protestants. 

Mr. Coxe says, that ‘‘ the finest 
uarries of slate are in the valley of 
ernft,” to which I add, that among 

these slates an innumerable quantity 
are found Bearing the most beautiful 
impressions of plants, marine and ter- 
restrial, as also those of insects and 
fishes, some entire, some otherwise. 
Those selected from the Blattenberg 
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for their neatness, size, and perfec- 
tion, are beyond-description. =—§— 

I shall add a trait of the description 
of the canton of Glaris, in the recital 
of my courses in the mountains, and 
finish the picture of its moral and po- 
litical state, by an account of one of 
their general assemblies at which I 
was present. The plains of Glaris are 
separated from the canton of Uri by 
a mass of mountains of immense 
height rising to a peak on each side, 
20 that both are equally steep. This 
‘mass is absolutely about four leagues 
in breadth, and the pastures which 
cover its summit are equally divided 
between the two cantons. 

In July 1777, 1 was at Altdorf, 
the capital of Uri, and was making 
some stay after my retarn from a 
journey to the Valais, which I had 
terminated by some courses over the 
Fourches and St. Gothard, and it was 
my intention to enter Glaris by that 
chain of mountains I have just de- 
scribed. & had a companion, like 
myself, accustomed to the fatigues 
and dangers of the Alps. As we had 
contracted a habit of wandering about 
in these regions, we set out without 
a guide. One league from Altdorf 
we entered into the valley of Scha- 
chen, running from west to east, 
with an easy and inperceptible 
aseent to the foot of the mountains. 
At eleven at night we arrived at Unter- 
schxchen, a small village situated al- 
most at the foot of the valiey, about 
four leagues from its entrance, where 
we proposed to pass the rest of the 
night; but all slept, aud the most 
profound silence prevailed. We were 
afraid we should obtain no asylum, 
and were upon the point of hazardin 
the continuance of our journey, whic 
the serenity of the night had rendered 
very agreeable. The moon rose with 
extraordinary brightness, magnificent- 
ly silvering the icy sides of the Chau- 
senberg: the stars also seamed to 
shine with a purer brilliancy than 
common: every thing announced 
ene of those nights which, with the 
day-break, is not to be enjoyed any 
where but in the Alps: however, fa- 
tigue and the apprehension of being 
overcome by the cold which is expe- 
rienced on the mountains, made us 
alter Our purpose. We knocked at 
the door of the curate’s house, which 
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in this village, as well as in all the 
villages of Switzerland where there 
are no public houses, is the refuge of 
travellers. His servant opened the 
door, gave us bread and cheese, and 
an indifferent bed: however, it was 
sufficient for half a night; before four 
o'clock we were up and set out. A 
From Unterschechen the road be- 
gins to ascend imperceptibly, the sides 
of the valley draw in closer, and the 
foot of the mountains close it entirely. 
At the distance of a league we came 
tea hamlet named Esch almost backed 
by mountains, from whence we saw 
the whole of the path we had toclimb, 
creeping, as it were, along the decli- 
vity of a rock. We thought we should 
gain the summit in about a quarter of 
un hour, but never was any place so 
deceitful ; we occupied a whole hou: 
in this fatiguing ascent, and which | 
would advise no person to undertake 
who may be as weary as we were at 
that time. Nething, however, can 
be more beautiful than the valley, 
which extended its whole length be- 
fore our faces, nor any thing more 
singular than the appearance of our 
path, every step of which we could - 
distinguish from the plain from 
whence we set out, to the flat summit. 
to which we were proceeding. ‘Still 
it was impossible to guess at the place 
where we should arrive; the way 
seemed to terminate, ali at once, witk 
a wall of rocks vertically placed, 
though pierced by a number of ca- 
verns to which it seemed to lead 
Under this rock, however, the path 
suddenly turns aside, and, leading to 
the left side of the mountain, it pre- 
sents an opening. Scarcely had we 
arrived there when the scene changed. 
the valley disappeared, and we found 
ourselves in a small plain traversed 
by a tranquil stream, and closed ot: 
each side by rocks, which in regular 
lines and in a perpendicular direction, 
makes the whole a like an aa- 
cient fortress flanked by towers. 
Seme cabias. built of stone, whici: 
we found scatterd about the streatnle?. 
had served to decorate this desert, bat 
they were now abandoned. This situ- 
ation, and the different avenues lead- 
ing therefrom, threw us into a state 
of uncertainty as to the way we should 
take; however, proceeding to the 
right, towards the formidable Gorli- 
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berg, clothed ‘with eternal snows, 
which tower above the pointsof gra- 
nite, and form a contrast with them, 
after three quarters of an hour we 
caine to the termination of the valley, 
and beneath our feet beheld another 
running in the same direction, still 
larger and more fertile, bounded on its 
left by the same wall of rock, and on 
its right by the Gomliberg. ‘This val- 
ley presented a charming scene; its 
rich pasturages are diversified by cot- 
ages and watered by the Lendmatt, 
which,being bordered with trees, rolls 
peaceably towards the foot of the 
mountains. We followed a very ra- 
pid descent, if we may give this name 
to a large ravjne, its sides formed en- 
tirely of wrecks of the rock that moved 
beneath our feet, and which rendered 
our descent extremely disagreeable. 
We felt hunger and fatigue at once, 
and we entered a cottage where they 
gave us milk. No place could pos- 
sibly be more rural and pastoral than 
this valley ; it seemed to have no out- 
let, but to be separated from the world 
and protected against the effects of its 
eager curiosity by the immense bal- 
warks by which it was surrounded. 
After an hour's repose, we con- 
tinued our route from the best infor- 
mation we could obtain. The steep- 
ness of the valley soon began to in- 
crease, and became narrower by de- 
grees till we arrived at the spot which 
separates the canton of Uri from that 
et Glaris, Here the scene is all at 
ence transforméd into a rude defile, 
which opens into an abyss still more 
capacious, darkened by a forest of firs 
along the whole of its extent. This 
valley the Lindmatt traverses; its 
waters resounding from the broken 
rocks with which it comes in contact. 
After wandering some time in this 
forest, we formed the resolution to 
follow the torrent, which, according 
to our judgment, would descend into 
the plains of Glaris, from whence we 
thought we were at no great distance, 
when .suddenly we perceived the 
sound of the waters was altered, and 
that a deep but more distant murmur 
was heard among the trees, It was 
not difficult to conceive that it 
arose from some considerable cascade 
or cataract, and that & would be dan- 
gerous to proceed; we accordiggly 
changed our route, and aet twos 


sants, who, like ourselves, were going 
to Glaris, and who served us as guides. 
The steepness of the descent we had 
to encounter is dreadful; and the 
peasants themselves, thinking. our. 
track rather too narrow, after asking 
us if our heads and feet were-made 
for mountains, chose the path the 
most difficult and dangerous of all. 
It was scarcely discernible, and lead- 
ing directly down the declivity of the 
mountain, one is almost évery mo- 
ment impeded by its rugged points 
and projections, over which it was 
necessary to slide at the greatest 
hazard. Some young firs for a while 
concealed a part of the precipice to 
which we were proceeding. From our 
view till the path suddenly passing 
over a distant rock, which seemed to 
hang over the abyss, the whole plain 
of Glaris opened to our view, and un- 
der our feet discovered a depth of not 
less than fifteen hundred feet.— 
Nothing could be more beautiful as 
a prospect; but I defy the strongest 
head to sustain. it mapy moments > 
mine was so deranged that, from that 


mpment, I conceived my walk more’ 


dangerous than before. It is. even 
said that persons who have passed the 
most difficult and dangerous ways in 
Switzerland, generally feel some 
alarm when they come here. Even 
those persons who have ascended on 
foot to the Valais through the rudest 
of its mountains, or others-who are 
only acquainted with the high roads 
to the Alps and some of the most fre- 
quented communications with the in- 
terior of the country, can. have no 
idea of what we have seen of the ter- 
rible kind, nor the hazard to which 
travellers are exposed in the midst of 
these mountains near Glaris. 

At the bottom of this descent we 
found Linthal, a handsome village in 
the front of the mountains, and which 
only one half hour before we had seen 
perpendicularly under our feet. The 
distance from Unterscheciuen to Lin- 
thal is six good leagues; here we 
took a little repose and some nourish- 
ment, and again proceeded on our 
way. <A surface of ground with a 
more. numeraus population than Gla- 
ris, that is, the piain, can scarcely be 
imagined. 


.. From Linthal we passed through 
eseren large villages botore we arrived 
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at Glaris, distant about six leagues ; 
but, exclusive of these seven villages, 
there are several smaller, besides the 
hamlets spread here and there on both 


’ sides of the road, which appear de- 


lightful from the different aspects 
presented. Herea group of neat and 
well-built houses announces the com- 
fort and happiness of the Se — 
‘Here the women and children were 
to be seen assembled about their 
habitations, occupied with different 
branches of industry. Farther on, 
rich meadows’ and orchards exhibit 
the gratifying spectacle of the fertility 
of the canton; while the numerous 


streams that fertilize the soil, trans ° 


parent as the air that environs them, 
and pure as thé virgin snows by which 
they are continually fed, infuse vigour 
and health into every branch of vege- 
tation. But if we turn away our eyes 
for a moment to admire the superb 
picture which surrounds us, what a 
spectacle! and what magnificence ! 

chain of lofty mountaiis, at once 
the bulwark, the treasure, and the 
ornament of the country,’confine the 
view on every side: their threatening 
summits are crowned by the inacces- 
sible glaciers, and form a striking 
contrast with the rocks that support 


‘and the pastures which both seem to 


protect. Indeed, if we did not know 
that these enormous masses were the 
graud magazines of nature, and the 
reservoir of our rivers, we need not 
then be astonished that she had been 
at the expence of these impregnable 
bulwarks, which seems intended to 
inclose a country destined to be the 
inviolable asylum of liberty. 

The pastures, the most elevated in 
Switzerland, are upon the summits of 
these mountains, * seo whence an in- 
teresting picture may be seen of the 
flocks, which are the colonists of the 
canton. {t is in these Alps that the 
cattle are <a almost to infinity. 
Compared with these prolific mea- 
dows, potitical establishments are 
nothing : in reality, what are a few 
trifling’ manufactures that spring from 
a project which, perhaps, is destroyed 
at once by a rival competitor? These 
schemes and speculations play with 
the existence of human beings, flatter 
them for a moment with the idea of 
augmenting the population, and at 
Jength consign . those very persons 
Universa, Maa. Vou. XVIII. 
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over to famine whom they had pro- 
mised to nourish. Whatever depends 
on fashion, is mutable like its parent ; 
and if all the productions of foreign 
industry were excluded from the Alps, 
these will never betray or deceive 
their inhabitants. They are the eter- 
nal guarantees of their riches, as- far 
as competency is consulted; but 
they necessarily impose a certain re- 
straint upon the population, as to its 
number, which it would be fatal to 
exceed. This, in spite of their soil 
and situation, might be augmented ; 
but, as a certain punishment, it would 
inevitably be followed by luxury, de- 
ravation of morals, the inequality of 
ortunes, and perhaps, last of all, by 
corruption pa oppression. 


{To be continued.) 


Het Fire. 

‘ ee Scriptures are allowed, by 

most Christians, to be the true 
source from which the knowledge of 
the divine intentions concerning the 
future destination of man is to be de- 
rived; to these, therefore, I shall ap- 
peai, as the ng 84 evidence in an 
ee grid into the nature of that place 
and fire, which Christians look to as 
the place of the future punishment of 
man. 

1. The first enquiry is into the 
meaning of words, and first of the 
word hell. It is said, Numb. xvi. 30, 
$31, that ‘ Korah, Dathan, and Abi- 
ram descended alive into hell.” That 
this word hell does not, in Hebrew, 
signify a place of torment is evident 
from the language of Jacob, who 
uses it to express his expectation of 
the grave or tomb, Gen. xxxvii. 35, 
‘J will goto the Toms to my son Jo- 
seph.” Gen. xlii.58, ‘If mischief 
befall my son (Benjamin), then ye 
will bring my grey hairs with sorrow 
tothe roms.’ Of course, therefore, 
Korah and his companions descended 
into the grave alive, i.e. were swal- 
lowed alive by the earthquake. 

The word in these places, rendered 
hell, grave, or tomb, synonimously, 
has the same radical meaning as the 
old Saxon word heli, to hide, cover, 
conceal, and from this word our Eng- 
lish word hell is derived. The word 
hell does not, therefore, necessarily 
imply a place of punishment, and 
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much less of torment; but the place 
of the dead, the house of conceal- 
ment to which all-the living must go ; 
the sepulchre, tomb, or grave. 

2. Fire, rendered improperly, Gen. 
i. 2, ‘light,’ is the first and most pow- 
erful instrument of Deity in the act 
of creation.. In itself it is perfectly 
inert, but when once combined and 
called into action, it is the most pow- 
erful of agents. In Scripture it is 
frequently spoken of, literally, as an 
instrument of vengeance, as in Gen. 
xix. 24, ‘Jehovah rained upon ‘So- 
dom and Gomorrah fire from Jeho- 
vah out of heaven;’ and im various 
other places. But the word is more 
frequently, figuratively, used to de- 
note the severity of the threatened 
judgment, Deut. xxxii. 22. Ps, Ixxviii. 
21, &c. &c. &c. Our Lord frequent- 
ly uses it in this figurative way, as 
Matt. xiii. 42, ‘ The sen of man shall 
send forth his messengers, and shall! 
gather out of the kingdom all that 
offend, and those which do iniquity, 
and shall cast them into a furnace of 
fire ; there shall be wailing and gnash- 
ing of teeth’ At v.39, our Lord 
explains this figure as not having to 
do with future punishment, but on 
the contrary, with the end of the 
Mosaic dispensation ; when the Ro- 
man soldiery, as the messengers of 
Jesus, should, like a furnace of fire, 
collect.and destroy the sinnersof the 
Jewish nation; who’ did iniquity by 
crucifying and rejecting the authority 
of the Son of David. 

3. Asother expression used by Je- 
sus is everlasting punishment, Mat. 
xxv. 46, ‘and these. shall go away 
into everlasting punishment, but these 
into life eternal.’ In this verse the 
words everlasting and eternal are both 
rendered from the same word, aionon, 
which signifies concealment. . Jesus 
had been (xxiv) answering some 

nestions concerning the time when 
the Israelitish polity should be dis- 
solved: he then declares its certainty, 
and that it yould be. soon, 36, ‘ but 
of that day and hour no man know- 
eth; no, not the messengers of hea- 
ven, but my father only;’. v. 42, 
* watch, therefore, for ye know not 
at what hour your Lord doth come.’ 
‘This he afterwards farther inculcates 
by parables, and with it, what would, 
on such an awful occasion, be their 
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wisdom and duty; for, that these 
things were all to happen ‘ before 
that generation passed away, but he 
that endured to the end should be 
preserved. The everlasting :punish- 
ment, therefore, here spoken of can 
mean only the chastisement, pruning; 
or cutting off in the judgments that 
would certatnly come on those who 
did not keep watchfully on their 
guard, observing the sigus of the 
times; but those who did, who kept 
‘their Jamps trimmed aod burning, 
who .preserved their Christjarity, 
daring to visit the imprisoned Chris- 
tian, enduring in faith and obedience 
to Jesus, they should preserve their 
lives; having hidden life, the believer 
escaping, and the unbeliever sufter- 
ing the horrors of that unknown day 
and hour. 

4. Mat. xviii. 7—10, Mark ix..438 
— 9, Jesus threatens his disciples 
With aionicn tire, and with the fire of 
Geenha, or heli fire, with never dying 
worms, and fire unquenchable. By 
turnimg to Jsaiah Ixvi. 24, it will be 
seen tha: these phrases are there used 
for temporal judgments; so also 
Eccles. vii. 17, ‘ Humble thyself, for 
the vengeance of the ungodly is fire 
and worms.’ So also Judith xvi. i7, 
‘Woe to the nations who rise up 
against my kindred; the Almighty 
will take vengeance on them in the 
day of judgment, by putting fire and 
worms into their flesh; and they 
shall see them and weep.’ The 
whole subject in Mark and Mat. may 
easily be proved to refer only to the 
Apostolic Jewish Christians, and these 
passages shew that the punishment 
threatened is the same as the everlast- 
ing punishment, Mat. xxv. 46, the 
fire of the Roman sword, attended 
with all the horrors of unsocialised 
society and civil war. The subject in 
Mat. ‘arose out of a question, who 
should be the greatest in the king- 
dom? and Mark casts more light en 
this subject, by relating, that John, 
one of the disciples, having seen one 


perform miracles ,in the name of 


Jesus, had assumed a controlin 
thority over him, and forbad 


au- 
im; 


therefore, in Mark and Matthew,. 


ambition, a Diotrephian spirit occa- 
sioned this severe language of Jesus, 
who reproves him for the iropropriety 
and wickedness of such conduct. First, 
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men of the world would take offence 
at such a disposition being manifested 
by the disciples of Jesus. Secondly, 
it would therefore be as much better 
for the church to remove the cause of 
such offence, 2s it would be prefer- 
able for te major part of the church 
to be preserved by the exclusion of a 
leading member, than it would for 
the whole church, for the ambition 
of a few individuals, to be destroyed 
in the temporal judgments about to 
come upon the Jewish nation. 

5. Hell fire also occurs, Mat. v. 22, 
¢ Whoever will say THOU Foot shall 
be obnoxious to hell fire, or fire of 
Geenha. The word morch, here 
rendered foo/, should have been trans- 
Jated apostate. Jesus was shewing 
that the laws of Ged propound a gra- 
dation of punishment for a gradation 
of crime. An apostate, or rebel, un- 
der the Jewish theocracy, was pu- 
nished with death, no eye was to 
spare him, at the mouth of two wit- 
nesses he suffered, as in the case of 
Nabeth ; and the whole passage may 
be thus considered. By the letter of 
the law, the murderer merits death ; 
by the spirit of the law, all that would 
lead to the crime, in proportion to its 
approximation to it, merits punish- 
ment. He, therefore, who, without 
cause, would call his brother Israelite, 
an apostate, as by it he would subject 
his brother to be stoned, as the priests 
on this vile slander afterwards mur- 
dered Jesus, merits, from the villainy 
of his motives, that temporal destruc- 
tion by stoning, to which he would 
have subjected his innocent. brother 
of the family of Abraham. This pas- 


assage is therefore of’ similar import 
Pith Matthew xxv. 46. ~ 
7. Another passage, su ro) 
allude to hell 5 Pig of punish- 
ment, is Jude 7, ‘The messengers 
who kept not their first estate, but 
left their own habitation, he hath ree 
served in everlasting chains, under 
darkness unto the judgment of the 
great day.’ The words here rendered 
everlasting, is, Rom. i. 20, rendered 
eternal, and in both places should 
have been rendered unseen, and can- 
not therefore have any “allusion what- 
ever to a place of punishment, but to 
the unseen, or invisible state of the 
grave, in which man is confined till 
the last great and dreadful day, when 
the dead’ shall arise and be judged 
every man according to his works. 
ese, I believe, are the principal 
places in the New Testament that 
seein to speak of what is vulgarly 
called a hell, and heli fire, as a place 
of future punishment for the wicked ; 
bat to me it appears clear, that on 
the examination of them, not any 
thing will be found in them to coun- 
tenatice such a doctrine. They seem 
all of them to be of the same import 
as the words of Moses, ‘Our God is 
a consuming fire.” They describe the 
providence of God, because, in the 
way of divine providence, the deity 
will consume by his temporal, fiery 
judgments all the dispositions of his 
creatures that leads them to transgress. 
In the same figurative words Paul 
writes to the Corinthians, 1 Cor. iii. 
13, ‘Every man’s work shal] be made 
manifest ; for the day shall manifest 
it, for it shall be made known as by 


sage like the others has not the least jire, for the fire shall try every man’s 


to do with future torments. 

6. Another place that has been 
supposed to allude to future punish- 
ment, is Thess. i. 9, ‘ Who shall be 
punished with everlasting destruction 
from the presence of the Lord, and 
from the glory of bis power.’ But 
this passage cannot allude to a future 
State, because Paul, in 7 and 8 verses, 
contrasts it with the rest, peace, or 
security of the Christian believer, 
who, at the time in which he wrote, 
was then under persecution from the 
Jews. Compare Acts xvii. 1—10, 
with 1 Thess. i.6, ‘ The wrath to the 
uttermost,’ or sufferings the Jewish 
Ration was about to endure. This 


work of what sort it is;’ i.e. perse- 
cution and suffering was here the fire 
which was to try the faithfulness and 
purity of the Christian teachers, by 
the faithfulness and fortitude, or cow- 
ardice aud apostacy of their scholars, 
under the fiery sutferings of persecu- 
tion. - Peter writes in similar lan- 
uage, 1 Pet. i. 7, ‘ The trial of your 
aith heing much more precious than 
gold that perisheth, though it be ¢ried 
with fires 
From this examination of these pas- 
sages, together with the general ten- 
dency of the scripture language, [ am 
inclined to donbt the general notions 
—_ cancerning the natyre 
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of future punishment. ‘Man is on 
this earth guided by present hopes 
and fears, and it will be found, that 
future rewards and punishments have 
very little effect upon the generality 
of mankind; but temporal divine 

romises and threatened judgments 

ave a very great stimulus upon hu- 
man actions, but as objections may 
be formed from passages in the Re- 
velations, it will be well to examine 
them. 

Rev. xix. 20, the beast and false 
prophet ‘ both were cast into the lake 
of fire burning with brimstone.’— 
From the prophecies of Daniel, as 
well as from other parts of this book, 
we learn that the Zeast here spoken of 
is an empire, an idolatrous empire ; 
and as a prophet is not only one who 
foretels events to come, but is‘also a 
teacher, a false prophet is therefore a 
teacher of falsehood; and this, by 
being united with an empire, mani- 
fests it not to be a person, but a sys- 
tem, an imperial system of false in- 
struction, a religion nationally esta- 
blished to teach falsehood for truth. 
As the subjects are figurative, so also 
must the een of suffering be. It is 
therefore evident, that instead of 
sending a beast and a false prophet 
into hell, it is a prophecy of a com- 
plete and total destruction of the Ro- 
man empire, and the false instruction 
it has taught since the days of Con- 
stantine, falsely called the Great, un- 
der the feigned name of Christianity. 

Rev. xx. 2,3, ‘And he laid hold on 
the dragon, that old serpent, who is 
the devil, even Satan; and he bound 
him a thousand years, and cast him 
into the abyss, and closed it and set a 
seal upon it, that he might not deceive 
the nations more, till the thousand 
years shall be completed, and after 
that he must be loosed for a little 
time.’-- As the dragon is, in xii. 3, 
the idolatrous Roman empire, and, in 
the xii. 9, the serpent, devil, and 
Satan have the same figurative mean- 
ing, it consequently and necessarily 
follows, that the whole must be con- 
sidered as a | a. grmeeg and figurative 
description of the state of that empire 
during a thousand years, or the mille- 
nial reign of the saints. Jn the ix. 2, 


the bottomless pit, or. abyss, is the 
emblem for the tumultuous confusion 
of nations, out of which the Turkish 





ire. 
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Sultanas arose, to destroy the Greek 
Roman empire. This passage, there- 
fore, instead of teaching, with Mr. 
Winchester, the shutting up the devil 
in hell, as in a prison, teacheth that 
the accusative, serpentine, crooked 
policy of the idolatrous, urholy Ro- 
man empire, as emblem'd by those 
titles, should, by the wars. and tu- 
roults of the people, be restrained ‘for 
a thousand years; but, at the end of 
the thousand years, should be again 
called into action for a little time, 
xx.7, when, being loosed from this 
restraint, 8, they should deceive all 
the nations of the earih, and lead 
them to battle, to be destroyed by fire 
from heaven; after which this worldly 
disposition, which had so complete] 
deceived all the nations of the awe | 
should ‘ be cast into the lake of fire 
and brimstone,’ i.e. be fully and eter- 
nally destroyed,as the Roman beast and 
the establishments of Christianity, or 
imperial instruction in error and false- 
hood, were, xix. 20, prior to the mil- 
lenial reign of the saints. Upon a 
full examination of all these passages, 
and any other there may be in the 
prophecies of the Revelations, it ap- 
pears to me, that they, like all the 
other passages that have been quoted 
from the Old or New Testament, 
wilt be found not to have any thing 
to do with future punishment ; nay, 
further, that it will not be found pos- 
sible-to find an individual passage that 
can, directly or indirectly, be said to 
allude to any such place of punish- 
iment, whether of torment or correc- 
tion. a 
The heil of the ancieut Romans 
and Greeks appears to be taken from 
the Egyptian mysteries; and they, 
from the endeavours of kings, priests, 
and legislators to ineuleate. virtue 
among the living by. the trials of the 
dead, marking the vicious with infa- 
my, and holding up to renown the 
names of those whose lives had been 
a blessing to mankind. These trials 
introduced into religion, perhaps with 
a virtuous intention, were the means 
of introducing mystery into the reli- 
ion of the country. Tartarus and 
‘lysium became their abode, of the 
wretched, the first and the last of the 
virtuous: the superstitious inventions 
of the Eeyptians were carried into 


Greece by the philosophers and poets ; 
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the flimsy artificial tissue invented to 
encourage virtue, and terrify vice, 
may be seen through in the faithful 
simplicity of the exact Homer, whilst 
it is, in the learned Virgil, worked 
into an elegant system, the close of it 
discovers in the philosophical poetical 
language of the day, that it is.a phan- 
tom of the imagiuation, a vision of a 
deluded mind. ; 

There.is not Old Testament evi- 
dence of the ancient Hebrews having 
any idea of such a place; they often 
speak of the graves-or tombs, but not 
any where of a place of punishment, 
or even of the future confinement of 
the wretched children of wickedness. 
It is true, modern Israelites have 
gathered, from the heathen nations 
amongst whom they have resided, 
confused ideas of such a place, and 
they have endeavoured to accommo- 
date some passages in the ancient 
scriptures to their newhy-acquired 
ideas. They say that hell is beneath 
the waters and mountains, in the 
centre of the earth, and has three 
ways of entrance into it. 1, in the 
wilderness, by which way Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram entered; 2, in 
the sea, because Jonah cried unto 
God out of the belly of hell; 3, at 
Jerusalem, because it is. said the fire 
of the Lord is in Zion, and his fur- 
nace at Jerusalem. They say that 
hell is called in scripture by seven 
different names, which shews that 
there are in hell seven various degrees 
of punishment; that infidels and very 
wicked persons will be endlessly con- 
fined there, but that all the seed of 
Abraham, uninfected with. some he- 
resy, or not disobedient to the rabbi- 
jiical points, will receive, at most, 
but a vear of suffering. 
--Mahometans believe in the eter- 
nity of rewards and punishments.— 
The Koran says hell has seven gates. 
1, for the Mussulmen; 2, for the 
Christians; 3, for the Jews; 4, for 
the Sabians; 5, for the Magians; 6, 
for the Pagaus; 7, for all religious 
hypocrites, 

Christians, in general, believe in 
the existence of a hell as a place of 
punishment after death; but they 
shew that they have not their ideas of 
it from scripture, by their variety and 
very indefiniteness, Whiston’ sup- 
posed that every comet was a separate 
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hell, appointed to carry the «damned 
to the region of the sun, to be first 


‘dreadfully scorched, and from thence, 


beyond the orb of Saturn, to suffer 
the extreme of frost and cold. Ano- 
ther modern considers the sun itself 
to be hell. Milton goes farther a 
field; he says, 

** Long is the way, 
And bard, that out of hell leads up to light: 
Our pris’n strong, this large convex of fire 
Outrageous tov devour, immures us round 
Ninefold, and gates of burning adamant 
Barr’d over us} prohibit all egress.” 


Others, on the the contrary, think 
hell to be in the bowels of the earth, 
and that the crater of every separate 
volcano is but another gate into the 
infernal regions. Cowley says, 


Beneath tlie silen#chambers of the earth, 
Beneath the dens where unfledg’d teim- 
pests lie, 
And infaut winds their tender voices try : 
Beneath th’eternal fountain of all waves, 
Where their vast court the mother-waters 
keep, 
And undisturb’d by moons in silence 
sleep. 
Davin. 


As Christians differ concerning the 
place where hell is situated, so also 
do they differ concerniig the intent 
afid duration of future punishment 
there. Most who call themselves 
Christians consider the torments of 
hel] to be endless, and to arise out of 
the infinity of the deity who inflicts 
them; Origen is at the head of the 
ancients, who denied their ‘eternity, 
it being his opinion, that all punish- 
ment was inflicted by a just God, as 
a corrective, and in .propertion to 
crime. Many modern writers also 
deny it, arguing the infinite dispro- 
portion there is between temporary 
offences and eternal torments. These, 
and all other objections from reason, 
prove that a hell, its torments, and 
their duration, are not founded on 
revealed truth, but on buman imagi- 
nation and policy, too often increased 
by the terrors of superstition and po- 
litical craft, intended to enslave the 
mind, and prevent the rising efforts 
of free-born man. ' 

To me, therefore, there does not 
appear amy scripture evidence for the 
existenéeof a fhe!l as-a place of pu- 
nishmetts and that all such passages 
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as I have hitherto met with, that are 

uoted to prove its existence, have a 

irectly contrary tendency to the esta- 
blishing of it. If we appeal to the 
general language of scripture, we find 
sufficient to terrify the vicious, with- 
out inventing fictitious torments. If 
‘our God is a consuming fire, it is 
sufficient to make us tremble at vice, 
for if he loveth us, his judgments 
must consume our vices; our dispo- 
sitions and habits must be corrected 
before we can be happy. 

The language of scripture shews, 
that God does not think fiery trou- 
bles are the most efficacious means to 
suddue the hardened mind. Those 
valuable writings tell us, We love 
God, not because of his terrors; but 
because he first loved us,—that judg- 
ments are his strange work,—that his 
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abounding kindness it is that subdu- 
eth,—that his tender mercies are over 
all his works,—that he loveth all that 
he hath made,—that it is his good- 
ness leadeth man to repentance. Ft 
therefore appears to me, that there is 
not, in scripture, any evidence for the 
existence of a hell, and that reason 
tells us such a place is contrary to all 
that is revealed of the divine charac- 
ter. The scripture is addressed to 
our rational faculty, and unfolds eve 

ennobling inducement to virtue, wit 

every just fear of deprivation and de- 
gradation; and all thisis there founded 
on the divine and human nature, terr- 
fying from vice, or leading man to 
abhor it with horror, from viewing 
the high situation he is caHed to, as 
the creature and the offspring of God. 

Notgvt. 
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Are the Bexs, wko govern Tuxts, 
Turks or AxaBs?—At what 
precise Period did they usurp the 
Authority which the Devs for- 
merly possessed ? 


[From Chateaubriand’s Travels. ] 


T is near one hundred and fifty 
years since the Beys of -Tunis 
wrested the authority from the Deys, 
but they have not retained, without 
sevolufions, the authority which they 
usurped. The party of the Deys 
_ several times recovered the superiori- 
ty, and was not completely discom- 
fited till 1654, on the flight of Mah- 
med Icheleby, who was expelled by 
Mahmed and his brother, Ali Bey. 
An hereditary monarchy was then 
established, and Mahmed Bey, the 
author of the revolution, was the first 
sovereign. This new order of things 
Was no sooner established than de- 
ranged. The Dey of Algiers, taking 
umbrage at the Truniseens, went to 
enforce his pretensions at the head of 
an army (Qct. 13, 1689), laid siege 
to Tunis, obtained pessession of it in 
consequence of the flight of the Bey, 
and set up Ahmed Ben Chauques in 
his stead. Mahmed Bey having gain- 
ed over the Arabs on the frontiers to 
his side, advanced against Ahmed 
Ben Chonques, engaged and-defeated 
him, and then preceeded to Jay siege 





to Tunis. His competitor having, 
after the battle, retired to Algiers, 
Mahmed Bey, without difficulty, 
made himself master of the capital, 
where he once more established his 
authority, whiclr he retained till his 
death. He was succeeded by his 
brother Ramadan Bey, the mildnesg 
of whose character encouraged the 
Tuniseens to expect a tranquil reign, 
They were not disappointed, but this 
very circumstance occasioned his ruin. 
His nephew Murat, son of Ali Bey, 
impatient to enjoy the throne to 
which he was the next heir, availed 
himself of his uncle's indolence, re- 
belled, tock him 
him to death. urat’s reign, too 
Jong for the welfare of his people, 
was marked with atrocious cruelties. 
Iprahim Cherif, the Turk, put a pe- 
riod to it by assassinating him (June 
10, 1702). The house of Mah- 


med Bey becoming extinct by this. 


murder, ibrahim had no difficulty 
to procare himself to be acknow- 
ledged as Bey by the diyan and the 
soldiery. Being afterwards taken pri- 
soner in a hattle, in which he was 
defeated by the Algerines, the army 
elected Hassan Ben Ali, the grandson 
of a Greek renegade, as his successor. 
With him commenced a new dynasty, 
wyich -has continued without inter- 
ruption ti the present time. Th¢ 
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new Bey was aware that his throne 
would not be secure as long as Ibra- 
him lived. This consideration in- 
duced him to employ various means 
to get him into his power. This he, 
at length, effected, by declaring that 
he was but: Ibrahim’s substitute, and 
only waited for his appearance to ab- 
dicate the supreme authority. Ibra- 
him, deceived by this spparent sub- 
mission, repaired to Porto Farina, 
where his head was struck off, (Jan. 
10, 1706). 

Hassan Ben Ali reigned in peace, 
and nothing but. an beir was wanting 
to crown his wishes. Findiug that he 
was not likely to have issue by any of 
his wives, he resolved to nominate 
his nephew Ali Bey, who command- 
ed his army, as his successor. Several 
= had elapsed, when a prize was 

rought in by one of the cruisers of 
the regency, which happened to have 
on board a Genoese woman, who was 
laced in Hassan Ben Ali’s harem. 
his woman, for whom he conceived 
an attachment, became pregnant. 
When this circumstance was fully 
ascertained, hé assembled the divan 
and put the question, whether, in 
case this woman, whom he had in 
vain solicited to turn Mahometan, 
should be delivered of a sou, this 
child could be acknowledged as his 
successor? The divan was of opi- 
nion that he could not, unless the 


+ - Christian slave embraced the religion 


of Mahomet. Hassan renewed his 
solicitations, and his favourite at 
Jength consented to renounce her 
faith. She was delivered of a son, 
who was named Mahmed Bey, and 
_ afterwards of two more; Mahmoud 
_ and Ali Bey. Hassan seeing that he 
' had now three heirs, informed his 
nephew Ali Bey, that, as heaven had 
— the order of things, he could 
not leave ‘him the throne after his 
death ; ‘but that, as a:proof of his con- 
stant friendship, he would purc:.ase 
for him the place of pacha, whom 
the porte still continued to nominate 
© at Tunis. ‘The young Bey, submit- 
} ting to his uncle’s pleasure, accepted 
_ the promised appointment, and as- 
sumed the title of Ali Pacha. His 
ambition appeared gratified; but he 
affected a content he did not feel, to 
disguise the t designs which he 
pad conceived. He could not, with- 


on Tunis. 
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out impatience, behold the sceptre 
snatched from his_hands, and, to 
spare himself this disgrace, he fied 
from Tunis to the mountain of Osse- 
letis, put himself at the head of 2 
party which he had secretly formed, 
and attacked his uncle. This attenipt 
proved unsuccessful: he was defeat- 
ed, and being obliged to quit his re- 
treat, he sought vefuge at Algiers, 
where, by intrigues and promises, he 
revailed on the Algerines to espouse 
Fis cause. They sent av army to 
Tunis, and, after a. complete victory, 
obliged Hassan Ben Ali to leave his 
capital and flee to Keyrouan. 
the conclusion of the civil war, 
which produced a famine, the fugi- 
tive prince quitted Keyrouan and re- 
paired to Sousse. . 

A French captain, of Ja Ciotat, 
named Bareilbier, who had long been 
attached to Hassan, gave proofs of _ 
his zeal by going continually to pro- 
cure him corn and provisions: the 
prince gave him bonds for the amount, 
which he was to pay in case fortune 
should replace him on the throne. 
Affairs, however, grew worse and 
worse, and being deprived of ever 
resource, he resolved to send his-chil- 
dren to Algiers (which seems to be 
the refuge of all the fugitive princes 
of Tunis), with a view to join them 
there; but when he was preparing to 
a this design, Younnes Bey, 
the eldest son of Ali Pacha, overtook 
him, and with his own hand struck 
off his head. Ali, baving thus got rid 
of his most dangerous enemy, looked 
forward to the .peaceable enjoyment 
of his power; but bis tranquillity was 
interrupted = the disharmony of his 
children. Mahbmed Bey, who was 
his favourite, formed the plan of ex- 
cluding his elder brother Younnes 
Bey from the throne, to which he was 
the next heir. ‘He accordingly en- 
deavoured to-ruin him in the good 
opinion of ‘his father, and succeeded 
in the attempt. Ali Pacha, de- 
ceived \by his spetious stories, gave 
directions:for the apprehension of his 
eldest son; but Younnes, ‘being ap- 
prised .of the circumstance, revolted, 
and made himself nsaster of the castle 
of Gaspeand the city of Tunis; but 
being again driven out by Ali Pacha, 
he was pm to seek refuge at Al- 
giers. Mahmed Bey, being freed 
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from so dangerous a competitor, re- 
solved to rid himself also of his 
younger brother, and caused him to 
be poisoned. He then procured him- 
selt to be acknowledged presumptive 
heir to the throne, and had the pros- 
pect of one day enjoying the dignity 
which his crimes had prepared for 
him, when the face of affairs was all 
at once totally changed. The city of 
— experienced one of those re- 
valutions so frequent in tilitary go- 
vernments; a new Dey was appoint- 
ed, and the choice of the soldiery fell 
upon Ali Fehaouy, a Turk. He had 
before been ambassador at Tunis, and 
had there received an aftront from that 
same Younnes Bey, who was after- 
wards obliged to implore his protec- 
tion. Regardless of his solicitations, 
he espoused, out of revenge, the 
canse of the children of Hassan Ben 
Ali, and supplied them with troops, 
commanded by the Bey of Constan- 
tine, for the purpose of recovering the 
throne. 

Success crowned their enterprise : 
they sacked the city of Tunis, and 
took prisoner Ali Pacha, who was 
immediately strangled. Mahmed Bey, 
the eldest son of Hassan, was seated 
on the throne, . This good prince 
reigned but two years and a half, and 
lett two sons, Mahmoud and Ismael 
Bey, who were yet infants. 

His brother Ali Bey succeeded him, 
upon promising, it Is said, to restore 
the throne to Mahmed’s children 
when the eldest should arrive at years 
of discretion. The desire to transmit 
it to his own family prevented him 
trom fulfilling this engagement. He 
sought dy degrees to remove his ne- 
phews from the government, and to 
raise his son to it. He shewed the 
sy Hamoud to the people, gave 

im the command of his army, and 
solicited for him the title of pacha. 
By these means he secured the suf- 
frages of the people in favour of his 
son; and, by kind treatment, ac- 
quired such an ascendaney over the 
minds of his nephews, that, when he 
died (May 26, 1782) they voluntarily 
relinquished their claims, and were 
the first to recognise their cousin 
Hamoud Pacha as sole Bey of Tunis. 

Since that period the state has not 
been disturbed by any revolution, 
and those who have it in their power 
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to excite one, seem too much at- 
tached to the Bey to have the least 
inclination to do so. 

-The remembrance of past calami- 
ties, and the spectacle of the troubles 
of Algiers) have taught the Tuni- 
seens to be too much upon their 
guard against the restless and uneasy 
disposition of the Turks, to admit 
them into the government. The 
Beys have therefore endeavoured to 
abolish by degrees the authority which 
they had usurped: they have made a 
point of keeping them out of all the 
important places of administration 
reserved for natives and Georgians, 
and to suffer them to fill such only as 
have but a shadow of authority at- 
tached to them. Thus, though the 
reigning family may be considered 
as Turkish, since Hassan Ben Ali was 
descended from a Greek renegado, 
the government itself must be consi- 
dered as Moorish. 


Il. With what nations of Eurape has 
Tunis entvred into treaties? At what 
period were they concluded, and on what 
terms ?, Are they still in force ? 

XVIL. What nations have consuls at 
Tunis? Are there any nations who 
permit their consuls to engage in trade ? 

XVILI. How many foreign -houses 
are established at Tunis for the purpose 
of trade, and to what nations do they 
belong? Are they all in the capital ? 

N.B. These questions, as well as some 
of the succeeding, are brought together 
on account of their connection with each 
other. 


The European nations to whith 
Tunis bas granted treaties are, France, 
England, “Holland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Spain. Venice also may 
be included in the number, notwith- 
standing the present war in which 
she is engaged with this regency, and 
the emperor, whose flag: has been 
struck only on account of his rupture 
with the: Porte. The Ragusahs, as 
tributaries of the Grand Signor, have 
also their treaty, but without flag and 
without commerce, and merely as a 
protection for their ships. 

The treaties between France and 
Tunis are the most ancient ; they date 
from 1685, though there were some 
antecedent to that period which no 
longer exist, and which are not re- 
ferred to in this treaty. That with 
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England was concluded five or six 
months afterwards, and that with 
Holland a few years later. ‘The trea- 
ties with the other nations above« 
mentioned, are not of an earlier pe- 
riod than forty or fifty years back.— 
From the subjoined outline of the 
treaties with France, a judgment may 
be formed respecting those with the 
other nations, since they were all 
framed as nearly as possible after 
that model. By au article of these 
treaties, and with reference to the 
practice adopted by the Porte in re- 
gard to ambassadors, *he French con- 
sul at Tunis takes precedence of the 
other consuls. His majesty confers 
on him the title of consul-general and 
chargé des affaires, because, on the 
one by he is empowered to admi- 
nister justice to the oases established 
at the port, and the ships that touch 
there, and, on the other, to treat 
concerning the interests of the two 
powers. All the consuls have a right 
to engage in trade except the French 
consti, to whem it is forbidden, upon 
pain of removal from his post. This 
judicious prohibition was designed to 
prevent him from being, as he other- 
wise might, the judge and a party in 
the same cause, and likewise too 
powerful a competitor for the mer- 
chants, since the consideration at- 
tached to his office would easily have 
procured him a preference in all affairs 
of business. 

The other nations, having no mer- 
cantile houses established in Tunis, 
for the contrary reason allow their 
consuls to engage in trade. 

There are (in 1787) eight commer- 
cial houses established at ‘Tunis, all 
of which are French, and fixed in the 
capital. 

{lIl. What is the amount of the popi- 
lation of this empire? Are the Moors, 
or the Arabs, the most numerous 2 Are 
they taxed by tribes, or individually 2 
Is there any proportion in the imposts? 
Are there anu Arabs fired in the city ? 

The population was calculated at 
four or five millions of souls before it 
was thinned by the plague, which 
may be computed to have swept off 
one-eighth. The number of the Arabs 
exceeds that of the Moors. 

Some taxes are paid by tribes, and 
others by individuals. There is no 
absolute rule for establishing any pro- 
Uviversat Mac. Vor. XVUL 


portion in the taxes; and upon the 
whole nothing is now left arbitrary. 
There are Arabs fixed in the city, but 
they are not the most numerous class 
of its inhabitants. 


IV. Are there in the heart of the 
kingdom, or on the frontiers, many 
tribes who refuse to pay the imposts ? 
Are the Moors, or Arabs, the most un- 
tractable? Which of these two are the 
most opulent? Do the wandering tribes 
ever farm lands of the inhabitants of 
the towns, for the purpose of culticating 
them, or depasturing their flocks and 
herds? What do these flocks and herds 
consist of ? 

' There are tribes on the frontiers 
which at times refuse to pay the im- 
posts, but the troops sent to levy 
them soon compel payment. It 1s 
in general the Arabs that are most 
untractable, There is every reason 
to presume that the Moors are the 
richest, because they not only hold 
offices, but embark at the same time 
in agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
factures. As the Arabs confine them- 
selves to agriculture, tle waude:ing 
tribes frequently farm lands of the 
inhabitants of the towns, either for 
the purposes of tillage, or as pastu- 
rage for their flocks and herds, con- 
aning of horned cattle, sheep, and 
camels, which serve them for beasts 
of burden, whose hair they spin, 
whose milk affords them nourish- 
ment, and whose flesh they often eat. 

Fine horses are become very scarce, 
the Arabs have grown tired.of breed- 
ing them, because the government, 
or its emissaries, took from them 
every tolerable horse just at what 
price they pleased. 


V. Are there many proprietors of 
lands? Are these proprietors all resi- 
dent in the towns, or are there houses 
detached and in villages? Are not the 
latter exposed to depredations from the 
roving hordes ? 


Though the Bey possesses a great 
extent of Jand, and though there is 
much, the revenues of which belong 
to Mecca, the proprietors are never- 
theless numerous. They reside in 
the towns, in villages, and even in 
detached habitations, and in all these 
situations they are but little exposed 
to depredations from the | roving 
hordes, 
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revenues of the state? From what 
sources are they derived? Are they 
entirely consumed by the ordinary. ex- 
penditure, or can any part of them be 
laid by? Is the Bey supposed to have 
amassed money, and is the amount con- 
siderable ? 


As far as it is possible to form an 
estimate of the finances of a state, 
most of the revenues of which are 
annually put to sale, and a great part 
of which is raised by extortion, the 
revenues of the Bey of Tunis may be 
computed at twenty-four millions of 
livres. The sources whence it is 
derived are, the customs, licences for 
exportation, the different sums of 
money given by every new governor, 
the amount of which keeps continu- 
ally rising‘on account of the annual 
sales, the revenue of the domains, 
the tenths collected upon lands, the 
produce of prizes, the sale of slaves, 
&ec. &ce. he yearly expenses are 
considerably below the revenues, part 
of which are of course annually laid 


"There is no doubt that the Bey pos- 
sesses considerable wealth, and that 
he is continually augmenting it; the 
most sordid avarice being one of his 
fanlis.. The peace with Spain has 
just increased it by some millions, 
and Venice will not be long before 
she does the same. 

Algiers and Constantine sometimes 
make heavy drains upon this trea- 
sure, which the government of Tunis 
might secure against their extortion, 
if it were to lay wan oe of its wealth 
in keeping up its fortresses, its ma- 
rine, and a few disciplined troops. 


VIL. Are there many Christian slaves 
at Tunis? Have any been ransomed 
of late years, and at what price? Of 
what nation were they ? 

The number of Christian slaves at 
Tunis is very considerable, and has 
greatly increased within these few 
years, owing to the youth and military 
genius of the Bey, who encourages 
cruising, and even sends out corsairs 
himself. It is impossible to ascertain 
the exact number of slaves, because 
some are constantly being taken, and 
others ransomed. They are, in ge- 
neral, Neapolitans, Venetians, Rus- 
sians, and Imperialists. At the pre- 
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sent moment, Naples ransoms all of 
hers that: she can, Genoa ‘now and 
then, Malta almost, always; but reli- 
gion sometimes makes exchanges, by 
which Tunis is invariably a gainer, 
never releasing a Maltese but ‘for 
two, threc, or even four Mussulmans. 

The ransom of the slaves belonging 
to the Bey, who are most numerous, 
is fixed at two hundred and thirty 
Venetian sequins for the seamen, and 
four hundred and sixty for the cap- 
tains and women, of whatever age 
they ag be.* . Private individuals 
nearly follow these prices, from 
which, however, they at times make 
some abatement, either on account 
of the age of the slave, or his want of 
talents. It may be asserted, that the 
condition of slaves at Tunis is in ge- 
neral very easy; many remain, or 
return after they have been ransom- 
ed; and some obtain their liberty at 
the death, or even during the life- 
time of their masters. 


[ To be concluded in our next.) 





The Britisu Sry in AMERICA. 
Letter II. 
[Continued from Vol. XVII. p- 467.] 


GAIN, in digging several wells 
lately in this town, the teeth of 
sharks were found from sixty to nine- 
ty or an hundred feet below the sur- 
ace of the earth. The probability is, 
that these teeth were deposited by the 
shark itself; and as this fish is never 
Known to infest very shallow streams, 
the conclusion is clear, that this whole 
country has once been buried under 
several fathoms of water. At all 
events, these teeth must be. ¢consi- 
dered as ascertaining what was once 
the surface of the earth here; which 
surface is very little higher than that 
of James river. Now if it be consi- 
dered that there has been no percep- 
tible difference wrought in the figure 
or elevation of the coast, nor, conse- 
quently, in the, precipitation of the 
interior streams sirice the earliest re- 
corded discovery of Virginia, which 





* Since the time of the Prince of 
Paterio, the ordinaryransom has been 
fixed at three hundred Venetian se- 
quins, and the double ransom at six 
hundred piastres. 
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was two hundred years ago, it will 
follow, that James river must, for 
many hundreds, perhaps thousands of 

ears, have been running, at least 

ere, with a very rapid headlong cur- 
rent; the friction whereof must cer- 
tainly have rendered the channel 
am deeper than it was at the time 
of the deposition of these teeth. The 
result is clear, that the surface of the 
stream, which even now, after all this 
friction and consequent depression, is 
‘so nearly on a level with the site of 
the shark’s teeth, must originally have 
been much higher. I take this to be 
an irrefragable proof, that. the land 
here was then inundated; and as 
there is no ground between this and 
the Atlantic, higher than that on 
which Richmond is built, it seems to 
me indisputably certain, that the 
whole of this beautiful country was 
once covered with a dreary waste of 
water.* 


* An elegant and well-informed 
writer on the theory of the earth, un- 
der the signature of ‘* An Inquirer,” 
whose remarks were suggested by the 
perusal of this letter of the British 
Spy, observes that seashells and other 
marine substances are found in every 
explored part of the world, “‘ on the 
ioftiest mountains of Europe, and the 
still loftier Andes of South America.” 
As the British Spy was not writing a 
regular and elaborate treatise on the 
ortgin of the earth, he did not deem it 
material to congregate all the facts 
which have been seén, and supposed, 
in relation to this subject. 

Whether the British Spy is to be 
considered as an Englishman of rank, 
ov a tour through America, and writ- 
ing the above letter in Richmond to 
his friend in London; or whether he 
is to be considered as ene of our-own 
citizens, disposed to entertain the peo- 
ple of Richmond, and its vicinity, 
with a light and amusing speculation 
on the origin of their country, in 
either instance it was both more natu- 
ral and more interesting that the spe- 
culation should appear to have grown 
out of recent facts discovered in their 
own town or neighbourhood, and with 
which they are all supposed to be con- 
versant, than on distant’ and contro- 
vertible facts, which it was not impor- 
tant to the enquiry, whether they 
Knew or belieyed, or not. 
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Te what curious and interesting 
reflections does this subject lead us! 
Over this hill on which I am now sit- 
ting and writing at my ease, and from 
which I look with delight on the 
landscape that smiles around me— 
over this hill, and over this landscape, 
the billows of the ocean have rolled 
in wild and dreadful fury, while the 
leviathan, the whale, and all the 
monsters of the deep, have disported 
themselves amid the fearful tempest. 
Where was then the shore of the 
ocean? From this place, for eighty 
miles to the westward, the ascent of 
the country is ng radual, and even 
up to the Blue Ridge marine shells 
and other phenomena are found, 
which demonstrate that ¢fat country 
too has been visited by the ocean. 
How then has it emerged? Has it 
been by a sudden convulsion? Cer- 
tainly not, No observing man, who 
has ever travelled from the Blue 
Ridge to the Atlantic, can doubt that 
this emersion has been effected b 
very slow gradations. For as you ad 
vance to the east, the proofs of the 
former submersion of the country 
thicken upon you. On the shores of 
York riyer, the bones of whales 
abound; and I have been not a little 
amused in walking on the sand beach 
of that river during the recess of the 
tide, and looking up at the high cliff 
or bank above me, to observe strata 
of sea shells not yet calcined, like 
those which lay on the beach under 
my feet, interspersed with strata of 
earth, (the joint result, na, Joubt, of 
sand and putrid vegetables), exhibit- 
ing at once a sample of the manner in 
which the adjacent soil had been 
formed, and proof of the comparative- 
ly recent desertion of the waters, 
Upon the whole, every thing here 
tends to confirm the ingenious theory 
of Mr. Buffon, that the eastern coasts 
of continents are enlarged by the per- 
petual revolution of the earth from 
west to east, which has the obvious 
tendency to conglomerate the loose 
sands of the sea on the eastern coast, 
while the tides of the ocean, drawn 
from east to west, against the revolv- 
ing earth, contribute to aid the pro- 
cess, and hasten the alluvion But 
admitting the Abbé Raynal’s idea, 
that America is a far younger coun- 
_— either of the other conti- 
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nents, or, in other words, that Ame- 
rica has emerged long since their for- 
mation, how did it , keveen that the 
materials, which compose this conti- 
nent, were not accumulated on the 
eastern coast of Asia? Was it, that 
the present mountains of America, 
then protuberances on the bed of the 
ocean, intercepted a part of the pass- 
in sands which would otherwise have 
been washed on the Asiatic :shore, 
and thus became the rudiments of this 
vast continent? If so, America is 
under much more obligations to her 
barren mountains than she has hither- 
to supposed. ; 
But while Mr. Buffon’s theory ac- 
counts very handsomely for the en- 
Jargement of the eastern coast, it 
offers no. kind of reason for any ex- 
tension of the western; on the con- 
trary, the very causes assigned, ‘to 
supply the addition to the eastern, 
seem, at first view, to threatén a di- 
minution of the western coast. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Buffon, we see, has 
adopted also the latter idea; and, in 
the constant alluvion from the west- 
ern coast of one continent, has found 
a perennial source of materials for the 
eastern coast of that which lies be- 
hind it. . This last idea, however, by 
no means quadrates with the hypo- 
thesis, that the mountains of Ame- 
rica formed the original stamina of 
the continent ; for, on the latter sup- 
position, the mountains themselves 
would constitute the western coast : 
since Me Buffon’s theory precludes 
the idea of any accession in that quar- 
ter. But the mountains do not con- 
stitute the western coast. On the 
contrary, there is a wider extent of 
country betwen the great mountains 
of North America, and the Pacific 
or the Northern oceans, than there is 
between the same mountains and the 
Atlantic ocean. Mr. Buffon’s theory 
therefore, however rational as to the 
eastern, becomes defective, as he 
presses it, in relation to the western 
coast; unless, to accommodate the 
theory, we suppose the total abrasion 
of some great mountain which origi- 
nally constituted the western limit, 
and which was itself the embryon of 
this conuxent. But for many reasons, 
and particularly the present ¢onti- 
guity to A-ia, at one part, where such 
a mountain, according to the hypothe- 
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sis, must have run, the idea of any 
such limit will be thought rather too 
extravagant for adoption. The fact 
is, that Mr. Buffon has considered 
his theory rather in its operation on a 
continent already established, than on 
the birth or primitive emersion of a 
continent from the ocean. 

As to the western part of this con 
tinent, I mean that which lies beyond 
the Allegany mountains, if it were not 
originally gained from the ocean, it 
has received am accumulation of earth 
by no means less wonderful. Far be- 
yond the Ohio, in piercing the earth: 
for water, the stumps of trees, bearing 
the most evident impressions of the 
axe, and on one of them the rust of 
consumed iron, have been discovered 
between ninety and a hundred feet 
below the present surface of the 
earth. This is a proof, by the by, 
not only that this immense depth of 
soil has been accumulated in that 
quarter, but that that new country, as 
tates 
call it, is, indeed, a very ancient one ; 
and that North America has under- 
gone more revolutions, in point of 
civilization, than have heretofore 
been thought of, either by the Euro- 
pean or American philosophers. That. 
part of this continent which borders 
on the western ocean, being almost 
entirely unknown, it is impossible ta 
say whether it exhibits. the same evi- 
dence of emersion which is found 
here. M‘Kenzie, however, the only 
traveller who has ever penetrated 
through this vast forest, records a cu- 
rious tradition among some of the 
western tribes of Indians: to wit, 
that the world was once covered with 
water. The tradition is embellished, 
as usual, with a number of very 
highly poetital fictions. The fact 
which 1 suppose to be couched under 
it, is the ancient submersion of that 
part of the continent, which certainly 
ooks much more like a world than the 
petty territory that was inundated by 
Deucalion’s flood. If I remember 


aright, for I cannot immediately refer 


to the book, Stith, in his history of 
Virginia, has recorded a similar tradi- 
tion among the Atlantic tribes of In- 
dians. J] have no doubt that if 
M‘ Kenzie had been as well qualified 
for scientific research as he was un- 
doubtedly honest, firm, and perse- 
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vering, it would have been in his 
power to have thrown great lights on 
this subject as it relates to the western 
country. , ; 
For my own part, while I believe 
the present mountains of America to 
have constituted the original stamina 
of the continent, [I believe, at the 
same tsme, the western as well as the 
eastern country to be the effect of 
alluvion; produced too by the same 
causes; the rotation of the earth, and 
planetary attraction of the ocean. 
The Og ee of this will be easy 
_ and simple, if, instead of confounding 
the mind by a wide view sf the whole 
continent as it now stands, we carry 
back our imaginations to the time of 
its birth, and suppose some one of 
the highest pinnacles of the Blue 
Ridge to have just emerged above the 
surface of the seas Now whether 
the rolling of the earth to the east 
ive to the ocean, which floats loose- 
_ dy upon its bosom, an actual counter- 
current to the west*, which is acca- 





* This idea, which is merely stated 
hypothetically, is considered, by the 
Inquirer, as havirg been a position 
absolutely taken by the British Spy; 
and as the reverse principle, (to wit, 
that the motion of the waters is taken 
trom and corresponds with that of the 
solid earth) is so well established, he 
concludes.that it must have been con- 
tested by the British Spy through 
mereinadvertence. But, for my part, 
i do not perceive how this hypotheti- 
cal idea of the British Spy is, at all, 
in collision with the doctrine of the 
diurnal or annual revolution of the 
terraqueous globe. : 

The British Spy could not have 
been guilty of so great an absurdity 
as to intend that the waters of the 
ocean deserted their bed, and broke 
over the eastern coasts and lofty 
mountains of opposing continents, in 
order to maintain their actual counter- 
current to the west. It must have 
been clear to him, that the ocean, 
keeping its bed, must attend the mo- 
tion of the earth, “ not only on its 
axis, but in its orbit.” But the ques- 
‘ion here is not as to the position of 
the whole ocean as it relates to the 
whole earth; the question is merely 
as to the locomotion of the particles 
at the 9cean among themselves. For 
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sionally further accelerated by the 
motion of the tides in that direction, 
or whether this be not the case ; still 
to our newly-emerged pinnacle, 





although the ocean, as well as the solid 
earth, must perform a complete revo- 
lution around their common axis, 
once in twenty-four hours, it does not | 
fullow, as I take it, that the globules 
of the fluid ocean must, all this time, 
remain as fixed as the atoms of the 
solid earth: they certainly may, and 
they certainly have, from some cause 
or other, a subordinate motion among 
themselves, frequently adverse to the 
general motion of the globe: to wit, 
a current to the west. The atmos- 
phere belongs as much to this globe 
as the waters of the ocean do: that is 
to say, it cannot any more than the 
ocean fly off and attach itelf to any 
other planet. It feels, like the ocean, 
the gravitating power of the earth, 
and the attraction of the neighhouring 
planets. It is affected, no doubt, very 
sensibly (at least the lower region of 
it) by the earth’s diurnal rotation, 
and, like the ocean, is compelled to 
attend her in her annual journey 
around the sun. Dut what of this? 
Does the atmosphere remain fixed ia 
such a manner, as that the part of it 
which our antipodes are respiring 
at this moment, is to furnish out 
diet, our pabu/um vite, twelve hours 
hence? Certainly not: the atoms 
which compose the atmosphere are, 
we know, in spite of the earth's diur- 
nal and annual motion, agitated and 
impelled in every direction; and se 
also, we equally well know, are the 
waters of the ocean. 

If the Inquirer, when he says that 
**the motion of the earth is commu- 
nicated to every part of it, whether 
solid or fluid,” intend that the motion 
of the loose and fluid particles of the 
ocean take, from the earth, a flux 
among themselves to the east, the 
result would be an actual current to 
the eas‘, whichis not pretended.. Ifhe 
mean that the globules of the ocean, 
unatfected by any other cause than 
the motion of the earth, would always 
maintain the same position in relation 
to each other, he may, indeed, allege 
a principle which is well established ; 
but as it does not meet the approba- 
tion of my reason, and as I am not ia 
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which is whirled, by the earth’s mo- 
tion, through the waters of the deep, 
the consequences will be the same as 
if there were this actual and strong 
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current, For while the waters will 
be continually accumulated on the 
eastern coast of this pinnacle, it is ob- 
vious that on the western coast, (pro- 





the habit of reading merely that I may 
understand and believe, I must beg 
permission to enter my dissent to the 
principle. It would be difficult, if 
not impossible, so close as we -are in 
the neighbourhood of the earth's at- 
traction, to invent any apparatus by 
which a decisive experiment could be 
tnade on this subject. But, by the 
way of illustration, let us suppose the 
éarth at rest; let us suppose the at- 
mosphere, by the hand of the great 
chemist who raised it into its present 
aeriform state, once more reduced to 
a finid; let us suppose it, like a great 
ocean, to surround the earth within 
the torrid zone, (partitioned at right 
angles by two or three mountains ran- 
ning from north to south) and all its 
parts reposing in an halcyon calm; 
let us then suppose the earth whirled 
on its axis to the east, what would be 
the probable effect? It is clear that 
the lower region of this superincum- 
bent ocean would be most strongly 
bound by the earth’s attraction; it is 
equally clear that the stratum of glo- 
bules, immediately in contact with 
the earth, would adhere more strong- 
‘ly thereto than to the fluid stratum 
which rested upon it; while this ad- 
hesion to the surface of the earth 
would be assisted by the many rugged 
protuberances on that surface. Hence, 
at the first motion of the earth, the 
lowest part of this circumambient 
ocean, being most powerfully attract- 
ed and attached to this earth, would 
slide under the fluid mass above it, 
and thereby produce an inequality in 
the upper surface of the water itself; 
an elevation in the eastern, a conca- 
vity in the western side of each parti- 
tion; while the waters, from their 
tendency to seek their level, would 
strive to restore the balance, by fall- 
ing constantly from east to west. 
Whether this effect would continue 
for ever, or how long it would conti- 
hue jin our oceans as they are at pre- 
sent arranged, it is not easy to solve, 
But that a current from the east to 
the west would be at first produced, is 
as evident as the lightof heaven: if 
it he denied, | demand the splution 


of the following phenomenon :—lIf a 
plate be filled with oil or other fluid, 
and the plate be then drawn in any 
direction, how doés it happen that the 
fluid will manifest a tendency to flow 
in the opposite direction; insonruch, 
that if the draught of the plate be sud- 
den, the fluid, running rapidly over 
the adverse edge of the plate, shall dis- 
charge itself completeiy, leaving little 
behind but the rmferior stratum? [F 
take it, that the man who-solves this 
phenomenon satisfactorily, witl be 
compelled to resort to principles 
which, when applied to our oceans 
resting loosely as ghey do on the earth 
which rolls under them, would inevi- 
tably produce a western current; and 
this current once produced, it will be 
difficult to say why and when it should 
cease. A- current thus produced 
would be unequal, from the nature 
of its cause, at various depths; it 
would be subject to temporary affec- 
tions and alterations near its surface, 
by the winds, the tides, and the diver- 
sified shapes of the coasts on which 
the ocean rolls. The general ten- 
dency, however, of the great mass of 
the waters would be to the west. 

I see nosound reason in renounc- 
ing Mr. Buffon's theory, either on ac- 
count of the eloquent and beautiful 
manner in which it is explained ; nor 
because it has long had its just por- 
tion of admirers; nor because there 
are other more modern theories. 
While we are children, itt may be 
well enough to lie passively on our 
backs, and permit others to prepare 
and feed us with the pap of science; 
but when our own judgments and un- 
derstandings have gained their matu- 
rity, it behoves us, instead of heing 
** a feather for every wind that blows,” 
instead of floating impotently before 
the capricious current of fashion and 
opinion, to heave out all our anchors; 
to take a position from which nothing 
shall move us but reason and truth, 
not novelty and fashion. In the pro- 


ae 


gress of science many principles, in | — 


my opinion, have been dropped to 
make way for others which are newer, 
but less true. And among them 
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tected; as it would be, from the cur- 
rent by the newly risen earth) the 
waters will always be comparatively 
low and calm. ‘The result is clear. 
The sands, borne along by the ocean’s 
current over the northern and south- 
ern extremities of this pinnacle, will 
always have a tendency to settle in 
the calm behind it ; and thus, by ‘per- 
petual accumulations, form a western 
coast, more rapidly perhaps than an 
eastern one; as we may see iD minia- 
ture, by the capes an » shallows col- 
lected by the still water, on each side, 
at the mouths of creeks, or below 
rocks, in the rapids of a river, 

After this new-born point,of earth 
had gained some degree of elevation, 
it is probable that. successive coagts of 
vegetation, according to Dr. Darwin's 
idea, springing up, then falling and 
dying on the earth, paid an aimnual tri- 
bute to the infant continent, while 
each rain, which fell upon it, bore 
down a part of its substance, and 





Mr. Bufton's theory of the earth. The 
effect of alluvion is so slow, that any 
one generation is almost unable to 
perceive the change wrought by it; 
hence many people, unable to sit 
down and reflect on the wonders 
which time can do, fly off with a kind 
of puerile impatience, and resort to 
any thing, even a dou/ecersemente of a 
whole continent, rather than to de- 
pend on so slow and imperceptible an 
operation as that ofalluvion. This is 
mot philosophical. Neither, on the 
other hand, would it be philoso- 
phical to reject a theory because 
it might be new, and unsupported 
by aname. On the contrary, the 
man who on any branch of philo- 
sophy starts a new hypothesis, which 
has even the guise of reason, confers 
a benefit on the world ; for he enlarges 
the ground of thought, and althougiv 
not immediately in the temple of 
truth himself, may have dropped a 
bint, an accidental clew, which may 
serve to lead others to the door of the 
temple. In this spirit, [ not only ex- 
cuse, but am grateful even for the 
wildest of Dr. Darwin's philosophical 
chimeras. In the same spirit, I offer, 
without the expectation of its final 
adoption, the idea suggested by this 
note as to the cause of a western cur- 
enh 
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assisted perpetually in the enlarges 
ment of its area. 

It is curious that the arrangement 
of the mountains both in North and 
South America, as well as the shape 
of the two continents, combine to 
strengthen the preceding theory. For 
the mountains, as you will perceive 
on inspecting your maps, run in 
chains north to south; thus op- 
posing the widest possible barrier to 
the sands, as they roll from east to 
west. The shape of the continent is 
just that which would naturally be 
expected from such an origin:, that 
is, they lie along, collaterally, with 
the mountains. As far north as the 
country is well known, these ranges 
of mountains are observed; and it is 
remarkable, that as seon as the Cor- 
dilleras terminate in the south, the 
continent of South America ends ; 
where they terminate in the north, 
the continent dwindles to a narrow 
isthmus, ‘ ; 

Assuming this theory as correct, 1¢ 
is amusing to observe the coriclusions 
to which it will lead us. 

As the country is supposed to have 
been formed by gradaal accuniula- 
tions, and as these accumulations 
were most probably equal, or nearly 
so, in every part, it follows that, 
broken as this country is in hills and 
dales, it has assumed no new appear- 
ance by its emersion; but that the 
figure of the earth’s surface is the 
same throughout, as well where it is 
now covered by the waters of the 
ocean, as where it has been already 
denudated. So that Mr. Boyle's 
mountains in the sea cease to have 
any thing wonderful in them. 

Connected with this, it is not an 
improbable conclusion, that new con- 
tinents and islands are now forming on 
the bed of the ecean. Perhaps at some 
future day, lands may emerge in the 
neighbourhood of the antarctic circle, 
which, by progressive accumulations, 
and a consequent increase of weight, 
may keep a juster balance between 
the poles, and produce a material dif- 
ference in our astronomical relations. 
The navigators of that day will be as 
successful in their discoveries in the 
southern seas, as Coluinbus was here- 
tofore in the northern. For there 
can be little doubt that there has been 
a time when Columbus, if he had 
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lived, would have found his reason- 
ings, on the balance of the «arth, tal- 
Jacious, and would have soug,'t these 
seas for a continent, as much in vain; 
as Drake, Anson, Cooke, and othc's, 
encouraged perhaps by similar reason’> 
ing, have since sought the ocean of 
the south. ; 

If Mr. Buffon’s notion be correct 
that the eastern coast of one conti- 
nent is perpetually feeding on the 
western coast of that which lies be- 
fore it, the conclusion is inevitable, 
that the present materials of Europe 
and Africa, and Asia in succession, 
will, at some future day, compose the 
continents of North and South Ame- 
eéa; while the latter, thrown on the 
Asiatic shore, will again make a part, 
and, in time, the whole of that con- 
tinent, to which, by some philoso- 
phers, they are supposed to have been 
originally attached. It is equally clear 
that, by this means, the continents 
will not only exchange their mate- 
rials, but their position; so that, in 

rocess of time, they must respective- 
y make a tour around the globe, 
maintaining still the same ceremoni- 
ous distance from each other which 
they now hold. 

According to my theory, which 
supposes an alluvion on the western 
as well as the eastern coasts, the con- 
tinents and islands of the earth will 
be caused, reciprocally, to approxi- 
mate, and (if materials enough can 
be found in the bed of the ocean, or 
generated by any process of nature) 
ultimately to unite. Our island of 
Great Brifain, therefore, at some fu- 


ture day, and in proper person, will 
—- y invade the territory of 
rance. In the course of this work 


of alluvion, as it relates to this 
country, the refluent waters of the 
Atlantic will be forced to recede from 
Hampton Roads and the Chesapeak ; 
the beds whereof will become fertile 
valleys, or, as they are called here, 
river bottoms; while the lands in the 
lower district of the state, which are 
now only a very few feet above the 
surface of the sea, will rise into ma- 
jesticeminences,and the present sickly 
scite of Norfolk be converted into a 
high and salubrious mountain. I ap- 

rehend, however, that the present 
inhabijants of Norfolk would be ex- 
tremely unwilling to have such an 
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effect wrought in their day; since 
there can be little doubt that they 
prefer their present commercial situa- 
tion, encumbered as it is by the an- 
nual visits of the yellow fever, to the 
elevation and health of the Blue 
Ridge. 

In the course of this process, too, 
of w, ich I have been speaking, if the 
theory . correct, the guif of Mexico 
will be o eotmey Giles up, and the 
West India Islands consolidated with 
the American .©ODtinent. 

These conseq: Nees, Visionary as 
they now appear, a:"e not only proba- 
ble, but, if the‘alluv19, Which is de- 
monstrated: to have «ket place al- 


ready, should continue, they are in- 
evitable. There is very little proba- 


bility that the isthmus of Darien, 


which connects’ the two continents, 


is coeval with the Blue Ridge or the 


Cordilleras ; and it requires only a 
continuation of the cause, which pro- 
duced the isthmus, to effect the re- 


pletion of the gulf, and the consolida- 
tion of the islands with the continent. 
But when? I am possessed of no 


data whereby the calculations can be 
made. The depth at which Hercula- 
neum and Pompeia were found to be 


buried in the course of sixteen hun- 


dred years, affords us no light on this 
enquiry ; 
effected not by the slow alluvion and 


because their “burial was 


accumulation of time, but by the 
sudden and repeated eruptions .of 
Vesuvius. As little are we aided by 
the repletion of the earth around the 
Tarpeian rock in Rome; since that 
repletion was most probably effected, 
in a very great degree, by the_mate- 
rials of tallen buildings. And be- 
sides, the original height of the rock 
is not ascertained with any kind of 
precision ; historians having, I be- 
lieve, merely informed us, that it was 
sufficiently elevated to kill the crimi- 
nals who were thrown from its sum- 
mit. 

But a truce with philosophy. Who 
could have believed that the skeleton 
of an unwieldy whale, and a few 
mouldering teeth of a shark, would 
have led me such a dance! 

Adieu, my dear S——, for the pre- 
sent : may the light of heaven conti- 
nue to shine around you! 

{ To be continued. | 
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IxTEeRestTINnG Particutars relating ‘ Aristotle’s Poetics,” to be illustrat- 


to CoLLIns. 
[From Calamities of Authors.} 


y HEN he was living loosely 
about town, he occasionally 
wrote many short poems in the house 
of a friend, who witnesses that he 
burnt as rapidly as he wrote. He 
wrote his po for a present supply : 
they were purchased by Millar, and 
turm but a slight pamphlet; yet all 
the interest of that great bookseller 
could never introduce them into no- 
tice. Not even an idle compliment 
is recorded to have been sent to the 
poet. When we now consider that 
among these odes was one of the 
most popular in the language, with 
some of the most exquisitely poetical, 
two reflections will occur; the diffi- 
culty of a young writer without con- 
nections, obtaining the public ear ; 
and the languor of the poetical con- 
noisseurs, which sometinaes suffers 
poems, that have not yet grown up 
to authority, to be buried on the 
shelf. What the outraged feelings of 
the poet were, appeared when, some- 
time afterwards, he became rich 
enough to express them. Having 
obtained some fortune by the death 
of his uncle, he made good to the 
publisher the deficiency of the unsold 
odes, and, in his haughty resentment 
of the public taste, consigned the im- 
pression to the flames ! 

Who shall now paint the feverish 
and delicate feelings of a young poet 
such as Collins, who had twice ad- 
dressed the public, and twice had 
been repulsed? He, whose poetic 
temper Johnson has finely painted, 
at the happy moment when he felt 
its influence, as * delighting to rove 
through the meadows of enchant- 
inent, to gaze on the magnificence of 
golden palaces, and repose by the 
waterfalls of Elysian gardens !"’ 

It cannot be doubted, and the re- 
corded facts will demonstrate it, that 
the poetical disappointments of Col- 
tins were secretly preying on his spi- 
rit, and repressing his tirmest exer- 
tions. His mind richly stored with 
literature, and his soul alive to taste, 
were ever leaning to the impulse 
of Nature and study—-and thus he 
projected a ‘* History of the Revival 
ef Learning,” and a translation of 

Univirsat Mae, Vor, XVII. 


Interesting Particulars relating to Collins. 
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ed by a large Commentary. 

But ‘his great fault,” says John- 
son, ‘‘ was his irresolution; or the 
frequent calls of immediate necessity 
broke bis schemes, and suffered him 
to pursue no settled purpose.” . Col- 
lins was, however, not idle, though 
without application; for, when re- 
proached with idleness by a friend, 
he shewed instantly several sheets of 
his version of Aristotle, and many 
embryos of some lives he had en- 
gaged to compose for the Biographia 
teenies ; he never brought either 
to perfection! What then was this 
irresolution, but the vacillations of a 
mind broken and confounded? He 
had exercised too constantly the high- 
est faculties of fiction, and he had 
precipitated himself into the dreari- 
ness of real life-——None but a poet 
can conceive, for none but a poet can 
experience, the secret wounds in- 
flicted on a mind made up of roman- 
-tic fancy and tenderness of emotion, 

who has staked his happiness on his 
imagination; and who feels neglect, 
as ordinary men might the sensation 
of being let down into a sepulchre. 
and being buried alive. The mind of 
Tasso, a brother in fancy to Collins, 
became disordered by the opposition 
of the critics, but their perpetual neg- 
lect had not injured it less. The ele- 
gant Hope of the ancients was repre- 
sented holding some flowers, the pro- 
mise of the spring, or some spikes of 
corn, indicative of approaching har- 
vest—but the Hope of Collins had 
scattered its seed, and they remained 
buried in the earth. 

To our poor bard the oblivion 
which covered his works appeared to 
him eternal, as those works now seem 
to us immortal. He had created 
Hope, with deep and enthusiastic 
feeling ! 

“‘ With eyes so fair— 

Whispering promised pleasure, 

And bade the lovely scenes at distance 
hail ; . 

And Hope, enchanted, smil’d, aad wav'd 
her golden hair!” 

The few years Collins passed in the 
metropolis he was subsisting with, or 
upon his frieuds ; and being a pleasing 
companion, he obtained many literary 
acquaintance. At this period John- 
son knew him, and describes him: 
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‘“‘ His appearance was decent, and 
his knowledge considerable; his views 
extensive, and his conversation ele- 
gant.” He was a constant frequenter 
at the literary resorts of the Bedford 
and Slaughter’s; and Armstrong, 
Hill, Garrick, and Foote, frequently 
consulted him on their pieces before 
they appeared in public. From his 
intimacy with Garrick he obtained a 
free admission into the green-room ; 
and probably it was at this period, 
among his other projects, that he 
planned several tragedies, which, 
Johnson observes, ‘* he only plan- 
ned.” There is a feature in Collins's 
character which requires more minute 
attention. He is represented as a 
man of cheerful dispositions ; and it 
has been my study to detect only a 
melancholy, which was preying on 
the very source of life itse!f. Collins 
was, indeed, born to charm his 
friends ; for fancy and elegance were 
never absent from his susceptible 
mind, rich in its stores, and versatile 
in itsemotions. He himself indicates 
his own character in his address to 
Home: 

‘© Go! nor regardless while these num- 

Lers boast 

My short-liv’d bliss, forget My SOCIAL 

. NAME.” . 

Johnson has told us of his cheerful 
dispositions : and ong who knew him 
well observes, that ‘‘in the green-room 
he made diverting observations on the 
vanity and false consequence of that 
class of people, and his manner-of 
relating them to his particular friends 
was extremely entertaining ;” but 
the same friend acknowledges that 
** some letters which he received 
from Collins, though chiefly on busi- 
ness, have in them some flights which 
strongly maark his character, and for 
which reason I have preserved them.” 
We cannot decide of the temper of 
a man viewed only in a circle of 
friends, who listen to. the ebullitions 
of wit or faucy } the social warmth 
for a moment throws into forgetful- 
ness his sécret sorrow. The most 
melancholy man is frequently the 
most delightful companion, and pe- 
culiarly endowed with the talent of 
satirical playfalness and vivacity of 
humour*. But what was the true 





* Rurton, the author of ‘* The Ana- 


life of Collins, separated from its ad- 
ventitious circumstances? It was a 
life of want, never chequered by 
hope, that was striving to elude its 
own observation by hurrying into 
some temporary dissipation. But the 
hours of melancholy and _ solitude 
were sure to return; these were 
marked on the dial of his life, and, 
when they struck, the gay and lively 
Collins, like one of his own enchant- 
ed beings, as surely relapsed into his 
natural shape. ‘To the perpetual re- 
coilections of his poetical disappoint- 
ments, are we to attribute this un- 
settled state of his mind, and the per- 
plexity of his studies. ‘Lo these he 
was perpetually reverting, as after a 
lapse of- several years, he shewed, in 
burning his ill-fated edes. And what 
was the result of his literary life? I 
have heard that he returned to his na- 
tive city of Chichester in a state al- 
most-of nakedness, destitute, diseas- 
ed, and wild in despair, to hide him- 
self in the arms of a sister. 

The cloud had jong been gathering 
over his convulsed intellect ; and the 
fortune he acquired on the death of 
his uncle, served only for personal 
indulgences, which rather accelerated 
his disorder There were, at times, 





tomy of Melancholy,” offers a striking 
instance. Bishop Kennett, in his cus 
rious ** Register and Chronicle,” has 
preserved the following particulars of 
this author. “ In an interval of va- 
pours he would be extremely pleasant, 
and raise laughter in any company. Yet 
1 have heard, that nothing at last 
could make him laugh, but, going 
down to the bridge foot at Oxford, 
and bearing the bargemen scold and 
storm and swear at one another; at 
which he would set his hands to his 
sides, and laugh most profusely; yet 
in his chamber so mate and mopish, 
that he was suspected to be felu de se.” 
Vith what a fine strain of poetic feel- 
ing has a modern bard touched this 
subject: 
«© As a beam o’er the face of the waters 
may glow, 
While the tide runs in darkness and'coid- 
ness below, 
So the cheek may be ting'd with a warm 
sunny sinile, 
Tho’ the cuid heart to ruin runs darkly 
the while.” 
Mosre's Trish Melodies. 
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some awful pauses in the alienation 
of his mind—but he had withdrawn it 
from study, It was one of those in- 
tervals that Thomas Wharton told 
Johnson, that when he met Collins 
travelling, he took up a book the 
poet carried with him, from curiosity, 
to see what companion a man of let- 
ters had chosen—it was an English 
Testament. ‘ I have but one book,” 
said Collins, ‘* but that is the best.” 
This circumstance is recorded on his 
tomb. 
** He join’d pure faith to strong poetic 
powers, 
And in reviving Reason’s lucid hours, 
Sought on one book his troubled mind to 
rest, 
And rightly deem’d the Book of God the 
besi.”’ 


At Chichester tradition has pre- 
served some striking and affecting 
occurrences of his last days; he woul 
haunt the ailes and cloisters of the 
cathedral, roving days and nights to- 
gether, loving their 

“¢ Dim religious light.” 

And, when the choristers chaunted 
their anthem, the listening and be- 
wildered poet, carried out of himself 
by the solemn strains, and his own 
too susceptible imagination, moaned 
and shrieked, and awoke a sadness 
and a terror most affecting in so so- 
lemn a place ; their friend, their kins- 
man, and their poet, was before them, 
an awful image of human misery and 
ruined genius ! 

This interesting circumstance is 
thus alluded to on his monument : 

** Ye walls that echoed to his frantic 
moan, 

Guard the due record of this grateful 
stone ; 

Strangers to him, enamour’'d of his lays, 

This fond memorial of his talents raise.’’ 

A voluntary subscription raised the 
monument of Collins. The elegant 
sculptor of our own times*, combin- 
ing with a poet or poets, bas thrown 
out on the eloquent marble all that 
fancy would consecrate ; the tomb it- 
self is a poem. 

There Collins is represented as sit- 
ting in a reclining posture, during a 
lucid interval of his afflicting malady, 
with a calm and benign aspect, as if 





* Mr. Flaxman. 


seeking refuge from his misfortunes 
in the consolations of the Gospel, 
which lie open before him, whilst his 
lyre, and his ‘* Ode on the Passions,” 
as a scroll, are thrown together neg- 
lected on the ground. Upon the pe- 
diment on the tablet are placed in re- 
lief two female figures of Love and 
Pity, entwined each in the.arms of 
the other ; the proper emblems of the 
genius of his poetry.* 





Metuops employed in Dyinc 
‘TURKEY-RED. 
{From Galt’s Voyages.] 
FROFESSOR Oettinger, at Tu- 
_ bingen, was the first chemist, in 
the west of Europe, whose experi- 
ments'approximated to the discovery 
of the oriental process of giving to 
cotton that beautiful red dye, which 
withstands the strongest solvents. In 
1764, he published a small work, in 
which he mentioned, that by steepin 
the dyed Turkish yarns in olive-oil, 
the colour may not only be extracted, 
but the material of it transferred to 
other thread. Hence it was inferred, 
that either the dye itself, or the pre- 
paring liquor, or both, must be of a 
fat nature, and soluble in oil. 


The Persian method. 


The process in use, at Astracan, 
for dying Turkey-red is nearly as 
follows :—The cotton is first washed 
exceedingly clean, ip running water, 
and dried in bright weather. If it 
does not dry before the evening it is 
taken under cover, on account of the 
saline dews so remarkable in the 
country around Astracan, and again 
exposed to the air next morning. 
When it is thoroughly dry, it is laid 
in a tub, and fish-oil poured over it, 
till it is entirely covered. In this 
state it remains all night: in the 
morning it is hung up, and left till 
the evening. This process is repeated 
seven successive times, in order that 
the cotton may fully imbibe the oil, 
and free itself from all air. The yarn 





* | am indebted to my friend, the 
Rev. J. Dallaway, for a correct descrip- 
tion of Collins’s tomb; and in his 
forthcoming history ef Sussex we may 
hope to be favoured with a plate of 
this beautiful monument. 
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is then carried toa stream, cleaned as 
much as possible, and hung up on the 
poles to dry. ; 

After this preparation, a mordant 
is made of three materials, which 

ive the grounds of the red colour. 
The pulverized leaves of sumach are 
boiled in copper kettles; and; when 
their colouring matter has been suf 
ficiently extracted, some powdered 
galls are added, with which the co- 
Your must be again boiled; and, by 
these means, it acquires a dark dirty 
colour. After it has been sufficiently 
boiled, the fire is taken from under 
the kettle, and alum put into the still 
hot liquor, where it is soon dissolved. 
The whole mordant must be strong, 
and of an astringent taste. 

As soon as the alum is dissolved, 
no time must be lost, in order that 
the mordant may not be suffered to 
cool. The yarn is then put into 
small wooden vessels, into each of 
which a quantity of the mordant is 

oured, sufficient to moisten the yarn, 
By this, it acquires only a pale yellow 
colour, which, however, is durable. 
It is then hung up in the sun-shine 
to dry; again washed in the stream ; 
and afterwards dried once more. 

The next parf of the process is, to 
prepare the madderdye. The madder, 
ground to a fine powder, is spread out 
in Jarge troughs, and intoeach trough 
is poured a large cup-full of sheep’s 
blood, the kind of blood easiest pro- 
cured. The madder must be strongly 
mixed in it, by means of the hand, 
and then stand some hours, in order 
to be thoroughly soaked by it. 

After this process, water is made 
hot in large kettles: and, as soon as 
it is warm, the preparation of madder 
is put into it, in the proportion of a 
pound to every pound of cotton. 
The dye is then suffered to boil 
strongly; and, when it is boiled 
enough, which may be tried on cotton 
threads, the fire is removed from 
under the kettle. The dyer then 
dips the cotton yarn, piece by piece, 
into the dye; turns it round, back- 
wards and forwards ; presses it a little 
with his hands, and bys each piece 
into patls. As soon as all the cotton 


has received the first tint, it is hung 
up todry. As the red, however, is 
still too dull, the yarn, which has 
beew already dyed once, and become 
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dry, is put once more into the dying- 
ketiie, and left to seeth, for three 
hors, over a strong fire, by which it 
acquires that dark red colour so much 
esteemed inthe Turkey yarns. After 
this process it is again dried; after- 
wards washed in the stream, and, 
when dry, is marketable. 

The fact disclosed by this process is, 
the animalization of the madder and 
cotton by blood and oil. 

The Greek method of dying 
Turkey-red. 

The first process is, that of cleaning 
the cotton; for which purpose three 
leys are employed; one of soda, ano- 
ther of ashes, and a third of lime. 
The cotton is thrown into a tub, and 
moistened with the liquor of the 
three leys, in equal quantities; it is 
then boiled in pure water, and washed 
in running water. 

The second bath given to the cotton 
is composed of soda and sheep's dung, 
dissolved in water. To facilitate the 
solution, the soda and dung are 
pounded in a mortar. The propor- 
tion of these ingredients employed, 
are, one oke of dung, six of soda, and 
40 of water. When the ingredients are 
well mixed, the liquor expressed from 
them is strained, and being poured 
into a tub, six okes of olive-oil are 
added to it, and the whole is well 
stirred, till it becomes of a whitish 
colour, like milk. 
then sprinkled with this; and when 
the skeins are thoroughly moistened, 
they are wrung, pressed, and exposed 
todry. The same bath must be re- 
peated three or four times; because 
it is this liquor which renders the 
cotton more or less fit for receiving 
the dye. Each bath is given with the 
same liquor, and ought to continue 
five or six hours. It is to be ob- 
served, that the cotton, after each 
bath, must be dried without being 
washed, as it ought not to be rinced 
till after the last bath. The cotton is 
then as white as if it had been bleach- 
ed in the fields, 

The galling is performed by im- 
mersing the cotton in a bath of warm 
water, in which five okes of pul- 
verised gall-nuts have been boiled. 
This operation renders the cotton 
more fit for being saturated with the 
colour, and gives to the dye more 
body and strength. 


The cotton is _ 
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After the galling comes aluming, 
which is performed twice, with an 
interval of two days; and which con- 
sists in dipping the cotton into a bath 
of water, in which five okes of alum 
have been infused, mixed with five 
okes of water, alkalized by a ley of 
soda. The aluming must be per- 
formed with care, as it is this opera- 
tion which makes the colouring mat- 
ter combine best with the cotton, and 
which secures it in part from the 
destructive action-of the air. When 
the second aluming is finished, the 
cotton Is wrung. 
and put to soak in running water, 
being inclosed in a bag of thin cloth. 


The workmen then proceed to the 
dying. ‘lo compose the colours, they 
put ina kettle five okes of water, and 
thirty-five okes of madder-root: the 
madder having “been pulverized, and 
moistened with one oke of ox or 
sheep's blood. The blood strengthens 
the colour; and the dose is increased 
or lessened, according to the shade of 
colour required. An equal heat is 
maintained below the kettle, but not 
too violent ; and when the liquor 
begins to grow warm, the skeins are, 
then gradually immersed, before the 
liquor becomes too hot. . They are 
then tied, with pack-thread, to small 
rods, placed crossways above the 
kettle, for that purpose; and when 
the liquor boils well, and in an. uni- 
form manner, the rods from which 
the skeins are suspended are removed, 
and the cotton is suftered to fall into 
the kettle, where it remains until two 
thirds of the water is evaporated. 
When one third only of the liquor 
remains, the cotton is taken out, and 
washed in pure water. 

The dye is afterwards brought to 
perfection by means of a bath, alca- 
lised with soda. This manipulation 
is the most difficult, and the most de- 
licate of the whole ; because it is that 
which gives the colour its tone. The 
cotton is thrown into this new bath, 
and made to boil, over a steady fire, 
till the colour assumes the required 
tint. The whole art consists in 
catching the proper degree. 


N.B. The peculiarity in the Greek 
process is, the use of dung. This 
substance contains a large quantity of 
volatile alkali, in a disengaged state, 
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It is then pressed, & 
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which has the property of giving a 
rosy hue to the red. 

The chief manufactories for dying 
spun cotton red, established in Greece, 
are in Thessaly. There are some at 
Baba, Rapsani, Tournavos, Larissa; 


-Pharsalia, and in all the villages si- 


tuated on the sides of Ossa and Pelion. 
Ambelaki, in the vale of Tempé, is - 
the most eminent. 


A German process for dying 
Turkey-red. 

Make a caustic ley of one part of 
good common pot-ash, dissolved in 
four parts of boiling water, and half 
a pint of quick-lime slaked in it. Dis- 
solve one part of powdered alum in 
two parts of boiling water ; and while 
this solution of sulphate of alumine is 
still warm, to avoid re-crystallization, 
pour into it successively, always 
stirfing it,the above-mentioned caustic 
ley, till the alumine it had at first pre- 
cipitated, after saturation, to excess, 
with sulphuric acid, has been re-dis- 
solved. Leave this solution to cool. 
Then mix a thirty-third part of lin- 
seed-oil, with which a saponaceous 
liquor is formed. The skeins of cot- 
ton or linen ought to be successively 
immersed in it, and equally pressed, 
that they may be then exp to 
dry, on a pole, in the order in which 
they are taken from the mixture, 
They must be dried under shelter 
from rain in summer, and in a warm 
place in winter, and be left in that 
state for twenty-four hours: they 
must then be washed in very pure 
running water, and be again dried ; 
after which they are to be immersed 
in an alkaline ley, pressed and dried 
a second time, in the same manner as 
at first; taking care, however, to re- 
commence the immersion in the ley 
with, those skeins which have beea 
last in the oily mixture, because the 
first never fails to carry away a larger 
portion than the last; It will be 
proper, also, to consume the mixture 
each time. 


The intensity of the red proposed 
to be obtained will be in proportion 
to the quantity of the madder em- 
ployed: By taking a quantity of 
madder, equal in weight to that of the 
skeins, the result will be ared, which, 
by clearing, will be changed to a 
rosy shade. On the other hand, 
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shades of crimson, more or less bright, 
will be obtained by employing two, 
three, and even four times the weight 
of madder, without ever forgetting 
the addition of chalk, if the water 
employed does not contain some 
of it. 

The best method of obtaining 
shades, lively as well as bright, is, to 
expose the dark reds for a considerable 
time, when they have been cleared, 
to the action of a ley of oxygenerated 
muriate of potash, or of soda, with 
excess of alkaline carbonate, in order 
to have such a degree of shade as may 
be required. But it may readily be 
conceived, that this method would 
be expensive. 

The Glasgow method of dying 
Turkey-red. 

I. For 100 lbs. of cotton yarn take 
100 lbs. of barilla, 20 lbs. of pearl- 
ashes, and 100 lbs. of quick-lime.— 
The barilla is mixed with soft water, 
in a deep tub, from which the ley is 
filtered through a hole, covered with 
cloth, at the bottom. ‘The strongest 
ley required must float an egg.—Dis- 
solve the pearl-ashes in forty gallons 
of soft water, and the lime in fifty six 
gallons. Let all the liquors stan till 
they become quite clear, and then 
mix forty gallons of each. Boil the 
cotton in the mixture five hours, then 
wash it in running water, and dry it. 

IJ. Take fifty gallons of the barilla 
ley, and dilute it in two four-galion 

ails full of sheep’s dung ;_ then pour 
into it half a gallon of oil of vitriol, 
and one pound of gum arabic, and 
one pound of sal-ammoniac, _both 
previously dissolved in a sufficient 
quantity of weak barilla water; and, 
lastly, twenty-five pounds of olive 
oil, which has been previously dis- 
solved, or well mixed with eight 

llons of weaker barilla ley than that 
n which floatsthe egg. In thissteep 
the cotton, until’ it is thoroughly 
soaked; let it lie twenty-four hours ; 
then wring it well, and hang it up to 
dry. Repeat this process three times; 

III. Repeat the last process, ex- 
cept that the sheep's dung is to be 
omitted. 


IV. Boil twenty-five pounds of 
galls, bruised, in forty gallons of 


river-water, until four or five are 
boiled away ; strain the liquor into a 
tub, and pour cold water on the galls 
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in the strainer, to wash out of them 
all their tincture. As soon as the 
liquor is become milk-warm, dip your 
cotton, hank by hank, handling it 
carefully all the time, and let it steep 
twenty-four hours. Then wring it 
carefully and equally, and dry it well, 
without washing. 

V. Dissolve twenty-five pounds of 
Roman alum in fourteen pails of warm 
water, without making it boil ; skim 
the liquor well, and add two pails 
of strong barilla water, and then let it 
cool until it be luke-warm. Dip your 
cotton, and handle it, hank by hank, 
and let it steep twenty-four hours ; 
wring it equally, and dry it well, with- 
out washing. 

Wi: Repeat, in every particular, 
the last process; but, after the cotton 
is dry, steep it six hours in running- 
water, and then dry it. 

VII. The cotton is dyed in quan- 
tities of about ten pounds at a time; 
for which take about two gailons and 
a half of ox-blood, and mix it in the 
copper with one hundred and twelve 
gallons of lukewarm watey, and stir 
it well; then add twenty-five pounds 
of madder, and stir all well together. 
Then, having previously put the ten 
pounds of yarn on sticks, dip it into 
the liquor, and move and turn it con- 
stantly one hour; during 
gradually increase the heat, until the 
liquors begin to boil, at the end of 
an hour. Then sink the cotton, and 
boil it gently one hour longer; and 
Jastly, wash it and dry it. Take out 
so much of the boiling liquor, that 
what remains may produce a luke- 
warm heat, with the fresh water 
with which the copper is again filled 
up; and then proceed to make up a 


which, \ 





dying liquor, for the next ten pounds | 


of the cotton. 

VIII. Mix equal parts of the second 
and third process-liquors, taking about 
twenty gallons of each; tread down 
the cotton into this mixture, and let 
it steep six hours; then wring it mo- 
derately and equally, and dry it 
without washing. . 

IX. Ten pounds of white soap 
must be dissolved, most carefully and 


completely, in sixteen or eighteen ” 


pails of warm water : if any little bits 
of the soap remain undissolved, they 
will make spots in the cotton, Add 
sixteen gallons of the strong barilla 
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water, and stir it well. Sink the cot- 
ton in this liquor, keeping it down 
with cross-sticks, and cover it up; 
boil it, gently, two hours; then wash 
it and iy it, and the processes are 
finished. : 
N.B. The Glasgow method is simi- 
lar to the French. But in none of 
all these different methods does it ap- 
pear.that the juice of lemons or citrons 
are employed. It is from this.cir- 
cumstance that I have ventured to 
infer, that the scarlet colour of Scutari 
is obtained by the use of the vegetable 
acid, in some stage of the process. 





By 


On Paintine and ENGRAVING. 
Georce Dyer. 
[From his ‘ Poetics.”] 
S I am drawing to a close of this 

A volume, I profess, that, in speak- 
ing of the services which literature 
renders poetry, I aim rather to keep 
from common tracts, than to attempt 
very sublime excursions ;—to skim, 
and play, as it were, at the foot of 
knowledge, instead of aspiring to 
reach summits, or to “ sail through 
the deeps of air.” 

On philosophical, theological, and 
political topics, though not uncon- 
nected with my plan; and on the 
arts, painting, and music, though im- 
mediately related to poetry,—I_ speak 
with no precision or system: I study 
rather to be brief and pertinent, than 
discursive or comprehensive :—and 
herein I act as much from principle 
as prudence. 

P act from prudence ; for though 
with respect to those arts, sometimes 
called imitative, sometimes sister arts, 
I.conceive they naturally belong to 
‘this inquiry ;. and that, to examine 
how far they are imitative arts, to 
point out the source of their relation- 
ship, to notice the marks of their 
resemblance, to ascertain their cor- 
responding harmonies,their observable 
differences, and similar discordances ; 
though to scrutinize into the laws and 
constitution of our nature, those nice 
analogies, those ready associations, 
those silent movements of ‘our animal 


passions, that mysterious softness of 


our moral feelings, by which pbzno- 
mena, apparently so wide asunder as 
sounds, colours, words, and well- 
arranged thoughts, rush to one centre, 
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and form one well-balanced harmoni- 
ous passion; and though to call up 
those ideas of grace, beauty, harmony, 
passion, and terror, which present 
the liveliest, most interesting, most 
powerful figures, to the imagination ; 
and to inquire, how each art may best 
assist each, so as to produce the 
greatest possible delight, the greatest 
possible good ;—though these specu- 
lations, and others connected with 
these naturally, 1 must repeat it, rise 
out of a work of this kind, and, if 
pursued, might be made an agreeable, 
enchanting employment; yet thinking 
it-not prudent to follow these mean- 
derings, though branches of the same 
stream, I, as it were, suppress my 
curiosity, and follow. the middle 
course ; not musing, and discursively 
roving after what is dispersed so wide, 
nor wholly overlooking it. Prudence 
suggests the way rather of allusion, 
than of long discussion ; rather of occa- 
sional illustration, than philosophizing 
ioo nicely, and in terms of art. 

Not, however, that Iam of opinion, 
that none are qualified to judge of the 
arts, but artists. Most true it is, 
none but artists can judge by what 
magical interminglings and workings 
on rough gross materials, by what 
gradual operations and technicisms of 
advance, a painting or piece of sculp- 
ture is wrought out to its utmost per- 
fecticn, so as to look like nature ; or 
by what- preparatory aids, by what 
ordering, and interweaving of pro- 
portions and discords, and dexterity of 
finger, a grand piece of music is so 
filled, as it were, so inspirited, as al- 
most to oppress and overpower our 
souls:—these, such alone as can ex- 
ecute, can understand. But as the 
arts have their origin in our nature, 
and profess both to delineate natural 
objects, and to express natural feel- 
ings, so in our nature are the rules of 
judging found. For let the arts work 
ever so mysteriously, ever so elabo- 
rately, they must appear in open day, 
without too much of pretension or 
demand. ‘They must be determined 
by their effects; they must appeal to 
the eyes, the ears, the feelings of man. 
Where these have their true tone and 
proper exercise, there will be a ca- 
pacity for judging; for men decide 
on the execution and display of the 
arts, not by their technicisms and se- 
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parate, distinct progressions, but by 
observable effects, visiblé appear- 
ances, and experimental feelings. 

This idea is not inconsistent with 
the belief, that every sort of know- 
ledge relating to an art, and particu- 
larly a knowledge of principles, which 
is called the science of art, is useful, 
in forming ajudgment. It is only by 
the knowledge of principles, that 
men know the grounds and reasons 
of their approbation and disapproba- 
tion, and cam enter on a detail of 
a agen and the greater know- 
edge men possess of principles, the 
more means they certainly possess for 
determining right: yet science itself 
goes but a little way in tracing causes ; 
and philosophers, as well as common 
men, look for demonstrations, and are 
determined by effects. 

Indeed, though in a certain sense, 


-even the practical parts of painting 


and music bear some analogy to 
poetry, yet in the intellectual it is 
most sensibly seen. And, strictly 
speaking, how far the analogies of the 
arts extend, is a question to be agi- 
tated in the school rather of philoso- 
phy, than of the arts. The natural 
relation, the regular inclinations, the 
reciprocal influences, aud various 
operations of the arts with respect to 
each other, are the points, on which 
any question ougbt to turn, in this 
place. 

But I take my present course from 
principle, as well as prudence, from a 
particular, as well as a general, feel- 
ing. The question, which would 
paeety fall under consideration 
1ere,—on the correspondence of the 
arts,—has been discussed with elo- 
quence and skill by eminent artists. 
And I shall do little more than point 
to such as have spoken on this in- 
tering subject. 

Mengs, who writes so completely 
on painting, has not dwelt on its cor- 
respondence with poetry. He says, 
indeed, in a concise, cold*manner, 
** that the noble art of painting cannot 
be compared with any other thing 
better than poetry, having both the 
same end—to instruct by pleasing ;” 
and as concisely and as coldly directs 
his pupils to study the poets; but, 


judging fromrhis works, | should in- 


ter, that the advice, which he gives, 
he did but little practise ; a circuin- 


stance the most refnarkable, his fa- 
vourite artist being Corregio,* the 
most graceful and harmonious of 
painters. 


Monsieur De Piles, in his Idea of a 


Perfect Painter, confines himself in 
like manner to his rules for painting, 
without glancing at poetry. Dufres- 
noy, in his elaborate little poem, De 
Re Graphica, (to which I have alluded 
before,) has a few pertinent lines on 
the connexion of the two arts. 

This point is handled best by our 
own artists. For Reynolds, Fuseli, 
Barry, Shee, and Opie, have all. en- 
tered on this interesting subject : and 
from their writings poetry might 
easily deduce resemblances and ge- 
nerous correspondencies, even in de- 
sign, colouring, chiaroscuro, and 
composition, .though with happier 
effect in the prime intellectual ex- 
cellence of both arts—invention ; and 
as the ideas upon this subject of. the 
latter artist, Opie, are well conceived, 
and admirably expressed, I content 
myself with referring the reader, whe 
takes any interest in these inquiries, to 
what that ingenious painter says, on 
the relative distinct operations of in- 
vention in poetry and paimting.} 

As this subject relating to the cor- 
respondence of poetry and painting 





* Besides his Reflections upon 
Beauty and ‘Taste, where he illustrates 
so much from Corregio, and_his Re- 
ficctions upon the Three Great 
Painters, Raphael, -Corregio, and 


Titian, Mengs has written Memoirs 
¢ 


concerning the Life and Works of. 


Anthony Allegri, denominated Cor- 
regio. His works, published in Eng- 
land in a most incorrect translation 
by a Spaniard, with the observations 
of the editor, are contained in twa 
volumes. Mengs was the particular 
friend of Winkelman, so well known 
for his writings on the arts. On 
Mengs | have been thus particular, 
on account of the great merit of his 
writings on painting; but the only 
lines of poetry he has quoted, are two 
short common places from Horace, 
** Decipit exemplar Vitiis imitabile,” 
—and, “‘ Egounec studium sine divite 
Ven4, &c.” 

+ Lectures on Painting: delivered 
at the Royal Academy of Arts, by 
John Opie. Lect. 2. 
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has been illustrated by some who are 
painters by profession, so has it by 
others who are poets ; Dryden, Pope, 
Mason, have written, more-or less, 
on this relation ;¢ all bearing to the 
same great point, that between poetry 
and painting there subsists not only 
an original consaiguinity, as it were, 
but a reciprocity of talent, much cor- 
respondence in their views, a con- 
spiracy and energizing impulse, urging 
to the same end. 

But—though I mean not to exceed 
—I beg leave to subjoin one or two 
cbservations, connected as I think 
they are immediately with this sub- 
ject, on the utility of painting, and 
the rather, because they have not, 
perhaps, been sufficiently insisted on, 
and seem to arise out of what has 
already been said on the use of 
medals, 

This utility includes not the refining 
and moralizing infiuence, which 
painting is said to have on society, 
but the immediate assistance; which 


it is qualified to render poetry. For 


as poetry has rendered essential ser- 
vices to painting, and painters have 
been proud to derive some of their 
best-told stories, their boldest ideas, 
and richest embellishments, from the 
poets, so is painting empowered to 
repay the obligations, and to render 
similar services to poetry—by multi- 
plying its sensations, by originating 
thoughts, by enlivening the passions, 
and by impelling, as by an extraneous 
force, the imagination. Each has its 
proper force; each may be madea 
sort of conductor to each, in convey- 
ing the divine electric fluid to the 
other. 





t Fresnoy's Latin poem was trans- 
Jated by Dryden into English prose; 
the latter part therefore of Pope’s line 
in his Epistle to Mr. Jervis, on the 
subject, seems not quite appropriate, 
“* Fresnoy’s close line, and Dryden's na- 

tive fire.” 

Prefixed to the translation is a pre- 
face by Dryden, drawing a parailel 
between painting and poetry. Mason, 
who in his own practice united paint- 
ing with poetry, has given a poetical 
translation of Fresnoy’s poem, to 
which Sir Joshua Reynolds has written 
notes. With respect to Pope, [ allude 
to his Epistle to Mr. Jervis. 
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Whceever has looked at the paint- 
ings of the great masters with a poet’s 
eye, will immediately feel what I 
mean. What poetical -eye ever ex- 
amined the divine Raphael’s paintings 
in the Vatican, Michael Angelo’s 
sublime figures in the Sistene chapel ; 
what poetical eye ever dwelt on the 
grace and harmomy of Corregio; the 
natural living colours of Titian ; the 
wild, astonishing, yet classical scenery 
of Salvator Rosa; the glowing melt- 
ing landscapes of Claude; the gran- 
deur and magnificence of Reubens ; 
who, with a poet’s eye, I ask, ever 
seriously surveyed the works of these 
masters, without enriching his ideas, 
and catching inspiration ? 

It may be thought, perhaps, that I 
speak in too high atone, with the 
airs of the cognoscenti and travellers, 
who talk sometimes of having seen 
what they never saw, and of feeling 
what they never felt: and many 
things just alluded to, I have certainly 
never seen. 
the thought should be examined, not 
by the frowardness of my situation, 
nor by the incapacity of my eye-sight. 
Whoever has been much in the way 
of visiting museums, and of seeing 
collections of paintings, (and I have 
had some opportunities,) must have 
seen some piciures of the great mas- 
ters, worthy of being seen and re- 
membered ; and even a copy, or eil- 
graving, if well executed, may convey 
something like the euthusiasm of the 
original: it is true, the light is only 
reflected, the heat is only reflected ; 
yet real is that light, and that warmth 
real. And, f own, I bave made this 
little flourishing excursion abroad, as 
it were, that I might settle at length 
on a salutary, pleasing spot at home. 

For such as are acquainted with 
these matters are not to be told, that 
most of the pictures introduced into 
this country by factors, and peured 
over by the dilettanti, are not ori- 
ginals—and let this pass as a trifling 
observation.-- An observation more to 
our purpose, is, that of the best works 
of the great masters before mentioned, 
there are engraved collections ; and 
valuable splendid works some of them 
are. And I appeal to such as have 
seriously perused these works, for ihe 
truth of the preceding remarks. 

Who can studiously examine the 
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Admiranda,* without rising better 
informed, not only in antiquities, but 
ancient poetry; and, if possessing a 
poetical mind, without feeling their 
force in his own experience, and in- 
creasing his fund of imagery and story ? 
Would it be justice, as [ have 
insensibly fallen on this subject, to 
ass by our own artists? Fuseli, 
Northcote, Opie, and other English 
artists, have composed some sublime 
ictures from Shakspeare and Milton. 
eee has left his name recorded on 
the walls of the Society of Arts and 
Manufactures, by works replete with 
oetry. In our water-colour exhi- 
itions, Glover, Varley, CristalF with 
a most delicate classical hand (Jet me 
pay this tribute of respect to a highly 
ingenious artist,) and others, have 
delighted the public not only by de- 
scriptions borrowed from the scenes 
of their own country, but from native 
English poets—Thus stands modern 
painting in relation to its sister, poetry. 
Will any one say, that here the 


matter should rest? Shall we leave. 


our artists under the disgrace of 


‘ being meré copyers, and as capable of 


being nothing more? Shall we say, 
that nothing has been added to what 
has-been borrowed? nothing super- 
induced, diversified, enlivened, in- 
spirited, and elevated, from the art, 
which is peculiarly their own? Let 
us not say this. They have proved 
that if painting borrows much from 
poetry, itis like a well manured land, 
capable of paying back much, and 
even lending and enriching in its turn. 

We have had one artist, peculiarly 
our own, who in the department of 
humour and the delineation of 
human character, is in his way an 
original, a school in himself. He 
seems indeed to have been little in- 
debted to poetry. But he drank at 
the same source, whence all true 
poetry springs. He observed nature, 
and pictured man. Not to appear 
drinking at other people’s sources, I 
content myself with referring to some 
excellent thoughts on this subject, in 
the Reflector.¢ But { beg leave to 





* Engraviogs of Antiquities of 
Rome, Fables, and Histories 3 accom- 
panied with copious appropriate illus- 
trations frora classicai authors. 

+ No. ill. 
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ask, Can poetry derive nothing from 
Hogarth ? 

As painting has been called the 
sister of poetry, engraving has been 
called the handmaid of painting: and 
trom a hint just dropt, (and J think it 
not unconnected with the view that [ 
am taking of the subject,) I must in- 
sist, that the services which it renders 
to painting, and theréfore to poetry, 
are most important. We have en- 
gravers of acknowledged powers for. 
such services. Sharpe is worthy, and 
how few t are worthy! of multiplying 
the works of Rapbael, Michael An- 
gelo, and Titian. He is capable, and 
how few are capable! of giving us 
the tenderest sympathies, the distinct 
pursuits, the manhiest feelings of pri- 
vate life ; the real picture of the real 
painter; the still, the harmonious 
scenes of rural life; the agonies, the 
convulsions, the despairs, with the 
whole confusion of elements, which 
mark the shipwreck ; the bustle, the 
energy, intrepidity, and consterna- 
tion, which attend the besieging of a 
town; and the fire, and the smoke, 
and the ruins, and the deaths, which 
give all that terrible sublimity to the 
battle of the plain or the sea-fight. 
I am not here altogether going out of 
my proper line, but must maintain, 
that engraving, if employed in copying 
ouly beautiful, grand, and interesting 
subjects, might be called something 
more than the handmaid of painting 
and poetry, it might be called their 
friend, 

Engraving is to painting, in some 
measure, what the art of printing is 
to manuscripts, the means of multi- 
plying and circulating copies, and, of 
course, of spreading the reputation 
of artists. The full force of this idea 
was felt by Monsieur Delisle ; and he 
accordingly devotes a greater portion 
of his work to prints than to any 
part of painting, his immediate art, 
and the avowed subject of his book.§ 





ut An_ ingenious engraver, Mr, 
Thomas Holloway, who has done him- 
selfso much credit in Lavater’s Phy- 
siognomical Mssays, will, no doubt, 
prove himself worthy. He is now 
employed, it is well known, on the 
Cartoons of Raphael. 

§ Idexofa Perfect Painter. Chap. 37: 
Gfihe Usefulness and Use of Prints. 
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To poetry, engraving hks thrown 
open as it were a grand exhibition, in 
which antiquities, history, and the 
remains of ancient art, are brought 
within a small compass, and may be 
examined at comparatively small ex- 
pense. Some knowledge too of the 
fine arts, as they now exist in England 
and foreign countries, may be thence 
most promptly acquired. Poetry may 
acquaint itself with the different states 
of each schgol, and with all the va- 
rieties of each artist : it may examine 
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them, compare them together, con- 
trast them, and improve from all; and, 
to say nothing of the pleasure to be 
derived from this source, by a very 
little exertion may acquire a consider- 
able stock of Knowledge. 

I have used the word Sister-arts, 
agreeably to the theory of most writ- 
ers on the arts: but, as it will appear 
more fully in the following chapter, 
in a very limited sense.—But it re- 
mains to say a few words on music. 
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“< Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 


*¢ The dark, unfathom’ 


d caves of ocean bear, 


*¢ Full many a fiow’r is born to blush unseen, 
*© And waste its sweetness ou the desert air.” 


“MiraBeau, (Honore Gasrier-Ri- 
1749; youthful 


aueTTiI, Comte Ds) 
\ AS born in 
impetuosity and ungoverned 
passions made the early part of his 
life a scene of disorder and misery. 
After having been some years in the 
army, and served in Corsica, he mar- 
ried Mademoiselle de Marignane, a 
rich heiress in the city of Aix, but the 
union was not fortunate, and his ex- 
travagant expenses deranging his af- 
fairs, he contracted debts to the 
amount of 300,000 livres, ‘in conse- 
uence of which his father obtained 
from the Chatelet an act of lunacy 
against him. Enraged at this he 
went to settle at Manosque, whence 
he was, on account of a private quar- 
rel, some time afterwards removed ; 
and in i794, was shut up in the castle 
of If; he was then conveyed to that 
of Jonx in Franche Comte, and ob- 
tained permission to go occasionally 
to Pontarlier, where he met Sophie 
de Ruttey, marchioness of Monnier, 
the wife of a president in the parlia- 
ment of Besancon. Her wit and 
beauty inspired Mirabeau with a most 
violent passion, and he soon escaped 
to Holland with her, but was for 
this outrage condemned to lose his 
bead, and would probably have ended 
his days far from his country, had not 
an agent of the police seized him in 
1777, couveyed him back tu France, 
and carried him to the castle of 


Gray. 


Vincennes, where he remained till 
the month of December, 1780, when 
he recovered his liberty. The first 
use he made of it was to bring an 
action at law against his wife, who 
refused to live with him again: he 
pleaded his own cause before the par- 
liament of Aix, but lost it, and his 
wife obtained a separation. The 
French revolution now presented a 
vast field for the activity of Mirabeau, 
and being rejected at the time of the 
elections by the nobility of Provence, 
he hired a warehouse, put up this in- 
scription : Mirabeau, woollen-draper ; 
and was elected deputy from the 
tiers-état of Aix; from that time the 
court of Versailles, to whom he was 
beginning to be formidable, called 
him the plebeian count... It has been 
said that the account of his intrigues 
in Provence.having alarmed the com- 
mandant M. de Caraman, the go- 
vernor tried to seize bim, that he 
might be sent over to India. On the 
day when the States opened he look- 
ed at the monarch, who was covered 
with the crown jewels, and said to 
those near him, ** Bebold the victim 
already adorned.” He soon took pos- 
session of the tribune, and there dis- 
cussed, as if in jest, the most impor- 
tant matters in the organization of 
society. He had never, at that time, 
conceived the possibility of ‘establish- 
ing a democracy in so immense a state 
as France. ‘* His penetration,” says 
Mallet Du Pan, ‘* speedily formed a 
> 
~~ 
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judgment respecting that mob of the 
cor:munes, whose inexperience and 
vanity were ready io shatter .that mo- 
narchy they thought to repair. In- 
stinct and principle incessantly drew 
again towards the court a man whose 
- talents were equal to his vices, and 
who would have set litle value on 
the success to be obtained by a dema- 
ogue, had it not been the way to the 
ae and profits of government.” 
His motive then for seeking popula- 
rity, was solely that he might regulate 
a court which he caused to tremble, 
but the court committed the fault of 
not seeking to seduce his ambition. 
He then connected himself with the 
Duke of Orleans, from whom he 
obtained the sums he wanted, but 
soon perceiving that 1t was impossible 
to make any thing of sucha clod, he 
broke off the intimacy in October, 
i789. Ifhe was not one of the prin- 
cipal causes of the events which took 
place on the sth and 6th of that 
month, the words he made use of be- 
fore and during that time, give rea- 
son to suppose he was no stranger to 
them. The next day he made the 
king new overtures, and repeated 
them shortly after, but they were in- 
variably rejected ; and he then consi- 
dered how he should, by new blows, 
compel the sovereign and his council 
to have recourse to him. Not, how- 
ever, till the end of the session did 
this take place, and then by the in- 
tervention of Madame de Mercy and 
M. de Montmorin his debts were 
paid, and a pension was granted him. 
Fon that time he devoted himself 
wholly to ‘strengthening the mo- 
narchy, and religion as its basis, and 
addressed to the king a statement on 
ihe causes of the revolution, and the 
methods of putting a stop toit. It 
may be doubted whether he could 
have succeeded in this undertal ng, 
but it is now certain, ‘that at the mo- 
ment of his sudden death he was bu- 
sied in a project for dissolving an as- 
sembly he could na Jonger direct. 
Perhaps, indeed, this would have been 
the only way, if any there were, of 
saving the monarchy; but his osten- 
sible conduct must now be consider- 
ed. In the first meeting of the tiers- 
état Mirabeau appeared in the tri- 
bune to-declare against taking any 
tesolution, and to prove that complete 
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inactivity would be the most efficient 
weapon to compel the other two or- 
ders to join or explain themselves. 
On the 97th of May he proposed call- 
ing on the clergy to examine into 
their.common powers, and on the 
15th of June he urged the chamber 
to resolve itself into an assembly of 
representatives of the French people. 
On the 16th, desirous of defending 
some expressions he had made use of 
with regard to the royal veto, he ut- 
tered these remarkable words, which 
he repeated in the debate on the sanc- 
tion: ‘* If the king has not the vefo, 
I would rather live at Constantinople 
than at Paris." When M. de Brezé 
came, after the royal meeting on the 
23d of June, .to repeat to the assembly 
the order for their separation, Mura- 
beau answered: ‘* Go, tel] your mas- 
ter that nothing but the point of the 
bayonet: shail drive us from our 
places.” He forthwith obtained a de- 
cree, declaring the representatives 
inviolable, and every executor of ty- 
rannical orders infamous, and a trai- 
tor to his country. On the sth of 
July he proposed the formation of the 
national guard, and the day following 
voted an address to the king to desire 
him to send back the troops who were 
advancing towards the capital: this 
address is, perhaps, one of his most 
eloquent productions. On the 15th, 
the day after the taking of the bastile, 
the assembly having been informed 
that the king intended appearing 
among them, testified the most lively 
joy, but Mirabeau checked it by ex- 
claiming: ‘* Let a solemn and 
mournful respect be the first recep- 
tion the sovereign meets with; at a 
time of affliction the silence of the 
peopie is a lesson to the king.” On 
the 16th, he proposed an address to 
demand the dismissal of the new “mi- 
nisters ; on the 23d he moved that alk 
the authorities, constituted at Paris 
in consequence of July the 14th, 
should be resolved into a municipa- 
lity, as the only mode of restoring the 
city to tranquillity. On the 25th he 
strongly objected to the people’s vio- 
lation of the secresy of letters ; on the 
sth of August he indignantly rejected 
the notion of a public failure, pro- 
posed to render the debt national, and 
opened the way to one of his agents, 
who immediately moved for its liqui- 
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dation by means of the ecclesiastical 
possessions; on the 1th he inveigh- 
ed against tythes, which he repre- 
. sented as a kind of salary bestowed 
on the cergy, but this expression 
’ being disaporoved, he exclaim- 
ed, «« I know but of three ways 
of existins in society, to beg, to steal, 
or to receive a salary.” On the i3th 
he made a second uttack en the de- 
cree wlich cnacted that the troops 
should take an vath before the muni- 
cipaliiy, a.serting that this law would 
lead to a nyznicipal despotism. On 


the 7th he reed che sketch of a de- 
claration o: ‘rights of man; but 
on the :3th . t he thought it better 
to defer it 11!) the constitution was 
finished, For this opinion he was 


violently attacked, and from that 
time forward was reproached with 
the species of ¢cespotism which he 
sought to exercise over the assembly. 
On the 2¢d he voted ihat the agents 
of power shonld be responsible in 
case of arbii: ary orders, and that this 
responsibility should extend from the 
prime vizier to the meanest Janisary. 
On the 23d he nde a motion on the 
union of religion and legislation, and 





declaimed against the triends to the 
, prevailing mode of worship. On the 
; 5 27th, in expressing his approbation of 
‘ , the schemes of finance, brought for- 
f ~ ward by Necker, he made use of this 
: singular but profound expression : 
i “The constitution is put up to auc- 
, tion, and the deficiency is the treasure 
. Pica J 
, of the state and the germ of iberty.’ 
a On the ist of Sept. he spoke ener- 
j getically, in behalf of the royal veto, 
- offering, as.a counterpoise, the per- 
4 +  manency of the assembly, the respon- 
2 sibility of the ministers, and the year- 
n *| ly renewal of the taxes, and conse- 
o quently of the army. It would ap- 
* pear stngular; were not the enigma 
i} 4 solved by the inconsistencies of fac- 
$ » tion, the intrigues and the treasures 
« “ of the duke of Orleans, that at the 
1. © very time when the Parisians were 
- 4 roaring against all the orators who fa- 
e voured the veto, that they continued 
ne ‘to adore Mirabeau, and were even on 
1e ; the point of marching to Versailles, 
id *) in consequence of ‘a report that he 
od » had been assassinated. On_ the sth 
4 she laughed at the partisans of the two 
‘ » chambers, who wished. to appeal to 





votes on that question, observing to 
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them, that ‘* the decree which enact- 
ed the permanence of the assembly, 
enacted likewise, that there should 
not be two chambers.” On the 15th 
and 16th he tried to obtain a decree 
to incapacitate the Spanish branch of 
the Bourbons from succeeding to the 
throne or holding the regency. On 
the 19th he opposed his brother's mo- 
tion for declaring that no member of 
the assembly could be elected to the 
succeeding legislature. On the 26th 
he proposed to adopt a plan suggested 
by the minister of finance, and the 
asseinbly, carried away by his elo- 
quence, would have decreed it on 
the spot: but what was the general 
surprise when he himself opposed tt ? 
Seeing that he was not understood, 
he was obliged to explain himself, 
ard represented, that, considering the 
urgency of the case, the assembly 
ought to permit M. Necker to exe- 
cute his design, but ought not them- 
selves to decree it, lest they should 
thereby make themselves responsible 
for its success. At this period he de- 
nounced the coming of the Flanders’ 
regiment; on the jst of October he 
proved the necessity there was that 
the nation should consent to the is- 
suing of paper money, which, with- 
out their consent, he declared to be 
stealing or borrowing, sword in hand. 
On the sth he spoke with apparent 
moderation of the feasts and orgies of 
the body guards, blamed the account 
given of them, and when Monspey 
defied Pétion to sign these denuncia- 
tions, Mirabeau decisred that he was 
ready to sign them and bring for- 
ward the proofs, provided that the 
king’s person alone should be instant- 
ly declared inviolable. ‘This step ter- 
rified the right side, as it struck di- 
rectly at the schemes formed by that 
great conspiracy of becoming alike 
formidable to the court and the revo- 
lutionists. The meeting was nearly 
over when the women, who came 
from Paris under the guidance of 
Maillard, filled the hall and interrupt- 
ed the debates; but while they made 
the other members tremble, Mira- 
beau checked them, directed them as 
he pleased, and imposed silence on 
then, saying, ‘* Doubtless the friends 
ot liberty do nat come hither to dis- 
turb the liberty of the assembly.” He* 
had also informed the president that 
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Paris was coming upon Versailles, at 
a time when it was impossible to know 
it, unless he had been in the secret of 
the insurrection. Almost all the de- 
positions made at the Chételet, re- 
specting the sth and 6th of October, 
all indeed very vague and inconclu- 
sive, accused Mirabeau’ of having di- 
rected the rage of those who called 
themselves Parisian women, of hav- 
ing endeavoured to corrupt the Flan- 
ders’ regiment, and finally, of having 
done all in bis power to ‘serve the 
Duke of Orleans. When Lafayette 
wished to compel the duke to ily to 
England, Mirabeau promised to de- 
nounce the general if he had the cou- 
rage to stay, and threatened to de- 
nounce ‘him if he departed, but he 
could not inspire his vile accomplice 
with energy, and in one forcible ex- 
pression, of which decency precludes 
the mention, he drew an accurate and 
just portrait of him. Al! the accusa- 
tions then heaped on him, far from 
diminishing his eloguence and daring, 
seemed only togive him new powers, 
and on the 7th of October he kept 
possession of the tribune even longer 
than usual, either to avert or to brave 
suspicien. On the :0th he denounc- 
ed M. de St. Priest, as having said to 
the women, when they asked on the 
5th for bread, ** When you had but 
one king you did not want for bread, 
now you have twelve hundred go and 
ask them for some.” On the same 
day several members having solicited 
a new decree of inviolability, he com- 
bated them with his favourite wea- 
pon, irony, and proposed “another 
reading of the first decree as an an- 
swer to all that had been said, was 
said, or could be said on the subject. 
On the t4th he, at the desire of the 
assembly, drew up a law against 
mobs, which was greatly som 
On the i9th he obtained ade 

thanks to Lafayette, and on the 97th 
proposed to enact that every insolvent 
man he was himself loaded with 
debts) should be incapable of sitting 
in the legislature, as should thetr 
children, likewise, unless they cleared 
their father’s affairs, On the 30th 
he somewhat sharply opposed his 
brother, who defended the property 
of the clergy, spoke with great force 
and address to prove that it belonged 
te“the nation, and again discussed 
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the same subject on the 2d of No- 
vember, in order to reply to the abbé 
Montesquiou’s eloquent speech on 
the subject. On the 7th he, for the 
sécond time, gave it as his opinion, 
that the ministers might be chosen 
from among the convention, and re- 
tain their places there ; but to remove 
all appearance or self-interestedness, 
he consented to be himself expressly 
excluded. On the 20th he opposed 
Necker, who wanted to make the dis- 
count chest a national bank, and pro- 
posed to issue assignats, for which the 
goodsof theclergy should be a security. 
The city of Geneva having offered a 
patriotic gift to France, he vehement- 
ly inveighed ggainst the donors, ac- 
cusing them of an intention to pur- 
chase, by this largess, the mainte- 
nance of that aristocratic government, 
which they so imperiously maintain- 
ed over their fellow-citizense On the 
ioth of December, he, with great art, 
developed the principle of rising gra- 
duaily in public offices, thus imitating 
the operations of nature and the pro- 
gress of the human mind; in conse- 
qucnce he proposed to adopt in the 
constitution the gradual and progres 

sive advance of public functionaries 
from post to post. On this occasion 
he said to Barnave, who was of a con- 
trary opinion, ‘* These rhetoricians 
speak for four hours, but ‘true legis- 
lators for all time.” In 1790 he was 
still m possession of the greatest in- 
fluence, but yet he lost by degtees 
some part of his popularity, in pro- 
portion as he more openly combated 
the jacobins, whose ain, he guessed, 
ond whose crimes he foresaw. At 
tis ime too he became a more de- 
cided partisan of the court, and yet 
on the 1sth of April, when declaring 
his enmity to the motion for establish- 
ing the catholic mode of worship as 
the national religion, he exclaimed, 
*¢ Tentreat the assembly not to forget 
that this tribune looks on the win- 
dow whence Charles the [Xth, ani- 
mated by fanaticism, gave the signal 
for the massacre of St. Bartholomew.” 
This oratorical burst suggested the 
idea of placing a stake near the Lou- 
vre, in 1709, to “the disgrace of 
Charles the JXth’s memory, on which 
was an inscription differing little from 
Nirabean’s expression. This stake 
Was removed in 1802 by order of the 
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consular government. On the 15th 
of May he eagerly defended the right 
of peace and war as inherent in 
the executive power, and it was 
this opinion which gave rise to the 
famous pamphlet against him, en- 
titled, Great ‘Treachery of the Comte 
de Mirabeau ; but adroit in giving up 
his ideas when they seemed not to 
promise a favourable issue, he him- 
self proposed on the 22d, the decree 
which deprived the king of this right, 
and left him only the primary sanc- 
tion, insisting, that he had been mis- 
understood, and that this sanction 
was all he had been contending for 
during the last five days. Frequently 
appearing in the tribune he still pos- 
sessed great influence, and seemed to 
study particalarly to revive his popu- 


* larity from time to time, by declaim- 


/ arms. 


| 
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ing vehemently on matters or events 
of little importance, that he might 
afterwards speak to more advantage 
in behalf of the court with regard to 
important affairs. Thus, for instance, 
on the 25th of July, he desired that 
the Prince of Condé should be de- 
clared a traitor to his country, unless 
he disavowed the manifest liberticide 
attributed to him. On the @5th he 

_ brought forward a political statement 
relative to an alliance with Spain, in 
whose favour he proposed taking 
On the sd of September he 
proposed to pass a decree in approba- 
, tion of Bouille’s conduct at Nancy. 
On the ed of October a keen debate 
took place concerning his share in 
the events_ which took place 
at Versailles on the 5th and 6th 
of October, 1739, and he, most 
powerfuly inveighing against the 
Chatelet, obtained. a decree, in 
which the assembly declared there 
» was no ground of accusation against 
him, About this period he was seve- 


' ral times abused by the right side, 


few of the members knowing the 
secret of his conduct, and then his 
pride was inflamed, and gaining the 
mastery over him, he uttered such 


tended to keep up his popularity. In 
December he took a month’s leave of 


 netemeer : 
A iene to against the royalists as 
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absence, intending to go to Aix, and 
on the 23d, previous to his departure, 


. appeared in the Society of the Friends 


§ of the Constitution, where he presided, 
Piutormed them that he was going 
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away, that he might oppose those 
enemies who had endeavoured to 
make him unpopular in his own 
country, and excited such enthusiasm 
in the assembly, that having escaped 
from their acelamations, a deputation. 
was, at Danton’s suggestion, immedi- 
ately sent to entreat him not to quit. 
the metropolis, as if the safety of the 
state had depended on his presence. 
On the i4th of January, 1791, he 
read the sketch of an address to the 
French people on the new constitu- 
tion of the ciergy. It was impossible 
for those who were not in the secret 
to recognise the wonted genius of the 
author, be seemed, indeed, to have 
attempted to burlesque himself; but 
it displeased al] parties, and the mi- 
nisters and the court alone regretted 
its non-acceptance. On the 16th he 
Was appointed a member of the de- 
partment of Paris, and on the 31st 
president of the national assembly. 
Lhis being the period of his closest 
connexion with the court, he wished, 
as president, to acquire new celebrity, 
and shew himself capable of directing 
the assembly ; a design which he ex- 
ecuted with a degree of address ad- 
mired even by his enemies. He was 
particularly applauded for the elo- 
quence with which he answered the 
most trifling deputations, which were 
sent more frequently, that they might 
be received by Mirabeau. In the 
tribune of the assembly he delivered 
Franklin's. funeral panegyric, and 
caused a decree to pass for all the 
members to put on mourving and 
wear it three days. On the 25th of 
February, in the midst of a warm de- 
bate, which took place concerning 
the residence to which it was propos- 

ed to restrict the royal family, he, 

with an ascendant absolutely incon- 

ceivable, obtained a hearing from all 

parties; declared against the right 
side, without, however, touching on 
the question, and ended, by pledging 

himself to pursue all those seditious 
persons whoshould attack the ground 
work of monarchy. On the @sth, 

with a happy mixture of address, lo- 

gic, and eloquence, he opposed a Jaw 

against emigration then projected, 

and even treated the jacobin party, 

who wished to prevent him from pro- 

ceeding, with great contempt. In 

this debate he attacked them more 
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openly than ever, and in the midst of 
the interruptions, cried aloud, ‘ Si- 
lence, ye thirty,” thus revealing the 
secret of the number and power of 
the principal leaders. This was the 
last important topic he debated, and 
in which, without deserting his revo- 
lutionary principles, he gained the 
whole right side. On the jst of 
March he appeared at the bar of the 
assembly, heading a deputation from 
the department of Paris, and made a 
speech of no weight; but a few days 
after he wrote a proclamation in the 
name of the same body, in which he, 
in the most forcible and persuasive 
manner, shewed the necessity of 
order and respect for the laws. On 
the 29d, when he discussed the re- 
geicy question, his style was elo- 
quent, bat his arguments were not 
conclusive ; and on the 27th he made 
a long speech on the mines, the last 
he delivered from the tribune ; for 
the next day he was taken ill, and 
died on the 2d of April, at half past 
eight in the morning, aged 42. So 
short an illness excited a suspicion at 
first that he had been poisoned, and 
all parties mutually accused each 
ether of this crime; but when his 
body was opened, there appeared, as 
the physicians asserted, no marks of 
violence. When on his death-bed, 
be said openly to his friend, “ Ishall 
carry the monatchy with me, anda 
few factious spirits will share what is 
left.” Mirabeau, in his last moments, 
wrote a Discourse on Succession, and 
calling Talleyrand Perigord, gave it 
to him, saying, ‘* The assembly is 
busied in making a law respecting 
testaments, und will perhaps be 
pleased that a man who is making 
his, should, as his last tribute, offer 
the opinion he has prepared on this 
subject: to your friendship I commit 
the charge of having it read in the 
tribune.” In the moment of his 
death he retained all his fortitude and 
self-possession, on the very morning 
be wrote these words, ‘‘It is not so 
difficult to die,” and at the instant 
when his eyes were closing, his hand 
wrote ‘‘tosleep.” His loss seemed 
to be considered as a public calamity, 
and it is remarkable that all parties, 
believing them to be in their interests, 
joined in regretting him. His last 
preduction was read on the 4th of 
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April, his obsequies were celebrated 
with great pomp; ail the theatres 
were shut, the deputies, the minis- 
ters, the members of all the authori- ” 
tative assembiies, formed a procession 
which extended above a league, and 
which was four hours marching, and 
his body was placed in the Pantheon 
beside that of Descartes. In Novem- 
ber, 1793, his ashes were, by orderof 7 
the convention, dragged thence, and 
scattered abroad by the people, who 
at the same time burnt his bust in the 
Place de Gréve, as an enemy to the 
tepublic, and one who had corres- 
ponded with royal family. Thus did 
Mirabeau verify what he had himself 
said, ‘* that the capitol was near the 
Tarpeian rock, and that the same 
people who flattered him, would have 
had equal pleasure in seeing him 
hanged.” He was of middle stature, 
his face was disfigured by the marks 
of the small pox, and the enormous 
quantity of hair on his head gave him 
some resemiblance toa lion. ‘‘ Mira- 
beau,” says one of his colleagues, 
who seems to have known him well, 
‘© was of a lofty character, and shad 
talents which were extraordinary, 
and sometimes sublime ; his felicity 
of diction was unrivalled, and his 
knowledge of the human heart pro- 
found, but he was essentially a des- 
ot, and, had he governed an empire, 
e would have surpassed Richelieu in 
pride, and Mazarin in policy. Natu- 
rally violent, the least resistance in- 
flamed him ; and when he appeared 
most irritated, his expression had | 
most eloquence and most energy, and ‘ 
being a great actor, his voice and ges- 
tutes lent a new interest to all he said. 
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His chief passion was pride, which Y 
ever rendered him very irascible, and ft 
though his love of intrigue was un- = h 
bounded, it can be ascribed only to —t; 






his pecuniary necessities, thus those 
brilliant flashes of genius, those sweet | 
breathings of sentiment which would 
have done honour to the most virtu- 
ous man, were to this profound @ 
schemer a mere speculation. He] 
was throughout his life the most im- 
moral of men, a bad son, an execra- 
ble husband, a brutal lover, and an 
imperious master, and the only fixed 
system he ever had, was to serve his — 
interest and his passions at the ex- | 
pense of all parties. In the last year 9 
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of his life he paid immense debts, 
bought estates, furniture, the valuable 
library of Buffon, and lived in a 
splendid style.” The principal works 
of Mirabeau are a Memorial iespect- 
ing Lettres de Cachet and State Pri- 
sons, 1782; Erotika Biblion, 1783 ; 
a gross and licentious work, in which 
the author pretends to prove that dis- 
solute as is the state of society among 
us, the ancients and the Jews in par- 
ticular were much worse; Denun- 
ciation of Stock Jobbing to the King 
and the assembly of the Notables, 
1787; it was at that time a matter of 
merriment to see him attack the 
stock-jobbers, im whose advantages 
he had often shared. History of the 
Prussian Monarchy, under Frederic 
the Great, 1785, an ill-digested com- 
— which he purchased from 
Major Mauvion ; Secret History ot 
the Court of Berlin, 1789, a libel, 
which was burnt by the hands of the 


‘« One Night!” which was begun ‘* One Day.” 
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hangman ; History of England from 
the accession of James the First to 
the Revolution, translated from the 
English of Catherine Macaulay, with 
notes, 1791; Milton’s Theory of 
Royalty, 1791. After his death was 
published a collection of letters, 
written by him from the fortress of 
Vincennes, containing some particu-_ 
lars relative to his private life, and his 
amours with Madame Monnier, 1792; 
a Translation of the Elegies of Ti- 
bullus, and the Basia*ot Secundus. 
In 1792 acollection of his works in 
five volumes was presented to the 
national assembly. Lastly, there are 
some things written by him in early 
life, as the Libertine of Quality, the 
Rubicon, and various satirical .me- 
moirs against his father, his mother, 
and his wife, which shew how pro- 
fligate were his tastes, and how de- 
praved were his morals. 





ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


** Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.”" 


“Ose Nreunt!” which was begun 
** One Day,” and is now brought 
to a Conclusion without being 
Finished; yet containing some 
Things worth beginning, which, 
like Eternity, will have no End. 

Amongst others, the singular Opi- 

nions of the Author himself; and 

fast, not least, a practical lilustra- 
tion of the Art of Procrastination. 

ivol.12mo. 1812. 


it will be difficult to characterize 
this work by any description or 
analysis which should convey to the 
reader any thing like an adequate no- 
tion of its contents. From the first 
half-dozen pages we might be tempted 
to suppose it was written in answer to, 
or from the suggestion of, the popular 
work of Thinks 1 to Myself, and there 
is, deed, in pages 40, 41, and 42, 
some ironical allusion to several parts 
of that production ; beyond that, how- 
ever, the author of One Night stands 
free from _all obligation to his pre- 
cursor. The only peculiarity of the 
work before us, which can be easily 
exemplified in this account, is, that 
the author in the commencement 
professes his intention of informing 
the reader by what accident it was 
Usiversar Mag. Vor. XVII. 





that he entered the family of Sir Peter 
Pix, and he begins his account with 
the words One Night, but contrives, 
through the whole of the volume, to 
start off into sone digression as often 
as he mentions those words, so that 
the work at, last closes without the 
reader’s knowing what it was ‘that 
really kappened on that One Night, 
the relation of which is repeatedly 
begun but never finished. dh uno 
disce omnes—and we will, therefore, 
extract as a specimen the way in 
which be begins this procrastinated 
story :— 


** One night, just as the clock 
struck twelve, and the watchman had 
gone to sleep after counting the hour, 
and the strect-brawler was hastening 
home to bed, and the street-nymph 
was retiring from ber nocturnal orgies, 
and the rogue was commencing his, 
and his victims were snoring in their 
first sleep; just at this dead hour, this 
awful inoment of time which the 
writers of the horrid and the terrible 
choose for the appearance of their 
ghosts, their bloody daggers, their 
clanking chains, and their yawning 
dungeons of impenetrable gloom ; at 
this hour, which tolls the knell of a 
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departed day, and announces the 
coming in of a new one} which, once 
a week, brings freedom to the trem- 
bling debtor whom awe of duns, and 
kailitis—than duns more terrible— 
confines to his solitary chamber; this 
important hour which spreads peace 
and rest to half the world—this so- 
lemn— 

** If there be a situation in the 
world which is truly pitiable on the 
one hand, and truly ludicrous on the 
other, | have often thought to myself, 
it is that where a man works himself 
and his reader into a high state of ex- 
pectation by climax after climax, and 
when he is just at the top of the ladder 
finds himself unable to go any further 
—makes a dead stop—and either stays 
where he is, or falls back ayain, by 
sume ‘ lame and impotent concluson,’ 
into greater dulness than he rose 
from. itis like asinger, who, ascend- 
ing to a high pitch of voice, gives a 
sort of promise, which every body 
accepts, of a still higher reach, but 
suddenly drops a whole octave lower, 
and we all know what a disappoint- 
ment that is. One thing is certain, 
to be sure; every person may avoid 
such a bathos, by weighing well the 
quality and extent of his powers, and, 
like an able tactician abstaining from 
every attempt beyond them This is 
our first duty: but when we happen 
to neglect this, there strll remains 
another, which is what I now mean to 
discharge: viz. when we find our- 
selves engaged in an undertaking 
beyond our powers to complete, pru- 
dently to retire from the contest, and 
rather leave it unfinished than finish 
it with inadequacy. Farewell then 
to my ascending climax upon the 
midnight hour of twelve: and wel- 
come the more humble strain of nar- 
rative that follows. ~ 

‘** Reason is an admirable faculty! 
and in nothing more admirable than 
in the power which it gives us of 
vindicating ourown conduct. [never 
knew a2 man in my life, however 
foolish, or alsurd, or guilty his actions 
may have been, who was fairly unable 
to say something in his own defence. 
Plausible, or not plausible, just, or 
not just, we can always twist an argu- 
ment into a sort of shield to cover 
our defects; and the only difference 
between the clown and the wit on 


these occasions is, that the one manu- 
factures a shield of -straw while the 
other produces one of tinsel, shining 
in our eyes so as to dazzle, but without 
superior strength to resist the attacks 
of wisdom. 

** One night—({I dare say the rea- 
der, if he has any curiosity, rejoices 
to meet with these words of promise 
once again)—when all our family 
were quietly retired to rest, and the 
sound of my father’s hammer no 
longer echoed through the house, nor 
the shrill accents of my mother's 
voice accompanied the heavy and 
quick returning thump of the said 
hammer, nor my obstreperous gambols 
joined in the general hubbub, nor— 
pish '—how difficult it is for a man of 
genius to descend. I protest 1 have 
just fallen into the same ambition of 
sublimity as before, and that too 
without the slightest consciousness of 
what | was doing—a true sign of na- 
tural impulse—but I will desist, only 
begging the reader to observe the 
superiority of my sad genius, and to 
note with what dexterity I have va- 
ried the concomitants and signs of 
midnight on this secoud occasion. 
Well ther, to avoid prolixity, which 
is a fault I mortally abhor in writing, 
and in speaking too, especially in 
public speaking—(I wish some of our 
parliamentary orators hated it as 
much, for you must know, reader, 
that Fam a reporter, and therefore 
interested in the length of their 
speeches, especially towards ‘three 
o'clock in the morning, after being in 
the gallery of the House of Commons 
from 12 the preceding day)—I shall 
proceed to relate, with unvarnished 
simplicity, what I have been so long 
attempting to begin. I am resolved 
not to be led astray again, by any 
ignis fatuus of discursive and collateral 
disquisition. 

* One night—blessed words says 
the impatient reader—but whither 
will you lead me?—One night, when 
we were all fast asleep and snoring, 
at least my father was, for it was a 
villainous trick he had with his nose, 
and [ have beard him declare my 
mother’s nose was just as musical, so 
itis a fair presumption that they were 
both snoring, and, as we know that 
we derive many of our physical habits 
from our pareuts, at least Haller says 
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so, and IT am not*arrogant enough to 
dispute the authority of so great a 
physiologist, there is every ground for 
logically inferring that I, being their 
child, and no doubt conceived in a 
snore-—(I was certainly snored to many 
a time during the nine months of my 
gestation)—was performing on the 
same wind instrument at the same 
identical period of time as my ho- 
poured fatherand mother were playing 
on their bassoons; and thus the rea- 
der will readily perceive, without my 
pointing it out to him, the just and 
accurate, at least the probably just 
and accurate—and a high degree of 
probability amounts to moral cer- 
tainty—nature of the expression I 
used above, namely, not only that we 
were all fast asleep, but all snoring. 
The reconciling of these apparently 
problematical matters, should never 
be neglected by a writer who aspires 
not only to please the imagination, 
but to satisfy the reason of his rea- 
ders. Suppose for instance— 

Good God! who will dare to deny 
the truth of that maxim which we 
have so often heard urged by mo- 
ralists as a cause why we should be 
cautious in our conduct, viz. that no 
man certainly knows the scope of his 
intentions, when he beholds in me so 
striking an instance of its truth >— 
Have I not said, and have I not meant 
to perform what I said, that I would 
continue my narrative without one 
more aberration, without one more 
divergent course from the main road 
of my text? And yet, look at me 
now! Here am I at the end of my 
third chapter, and the reader knows 
no more how | came to be an inmate 
of Sir Peter Pix’s family, or to what 
the often used monosyllables * one 
night” refer, than he did at the com- 
mencement of this chapter. Sze in- 
certitude of human affairs! Melan- 
choly proof of the instability of man's 
mind! Dextorable instance of the 
mutability .f things! | will not re- 
gret, however, that it has happened if 
I can think to myself, that any one 
who reads this volume has learned, 
from its occurrence, to rectify his 
Botions of moral conduct, and to form 
the firm resolve of doing that, in this 
life, which he ought to do, without 
turning to the right or left in bis pro- 
Gress, without listening, to the syrens 
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which beset his course, and which 
tempt him to deviate, but whose 
temptations he cannot yield to without 
finding himself, at the end, a loser, 
and aserious loser in the great account 
of human actions.” 


From this sample the reader may 
form some idea of the manner in 
which the professed object of the 
narrative is evaded throughout the 
whole work, by introducing acci- 
dental tales, anecdotes, and opinions. 
We find also, at p. 163, the fragment 
of a satire entitled One Thousand 
Eight Hundred and Twelve, in which 
Mr. Walter Scott is thus invoked: 


** Stand forth thou minstrel of the 
simp’ring throng, 
King of eight syllables and feudal song ; 
Stand forth thou idol of the weak and 
vain, 
Who pertly prattle o’er thy baétle strain ; 
Who sigh and weep, and swear thy fluent 
line 
Surpasses all the labours of the Nine. 
Stand forth pe 
We have room only for one extract 
more, and that one shall be the cha- 
racter of the late Mr. Perceval, which 
we think is drawn with some fidelity. 





** The talent which Mr: Perceval 
possessed in debate was a dexterity in 
reply, which never forsook him. He 
was an acute arguer, with some degree 
of sophistry. The feebie. parts of his 
adversary’s attack he was sure to note, 
and through that feeble part he com- 
movly made a breach by whieh he 
was enabled to assauit the stronger 
holds of defence. His logical pre- 
cision of conception was sometimes 
contused by a verbosity of expresston. 
His mind was untired. ‘The whole 
weight of the administration rested 
upon him, tor bis colleagues in office 
were quite unable to cope with the 
opposition; and he displaved a degree 
of skill and firmness in managing the 
tlouse of Commons which few per 
sons believed bim to posséss, Ph: 
entire developement, indeed, of b: 
character as a minister was produ: 
by circumstances as they aroses 
no man perhaps ever won ¢ 
from prejudice more persev 
more successfully than he did. 'j 
was an appearance of ¢ 
sincerity in his manner, 
sistibiy prepossessed those wie say 
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and heard him; so much so, that I 
believe I may safely affirm, he never 
embraced any opinion, or continued 
to act upon any opinion, but froma 
firofand unfeigned conviction of its 
propriety. ‘ His errors,’ said Mr. Can- 
ning, ‘ were the errors of a virtuous 
mind.’ 

**One art he pre-eminently pos- 
sessed: that of couciliativng those 
whom he opposed. He never seemed 
to argue with anger. Conscious that 
he hada right to maintain his own 
sentiments, he always appeared to act 
as if he felt that the same right be- 
longed to'every other individual. Ele 
completely exemplified the maxim, 
fortiter in re, suaviter in modo. He 
played about an opponent, }.:t always 
made advances: he smiied at him 
with the very spirit of benevolence, 
but never failed while he smiled to 
aim the blow he was intending. in 
subtlety he was certainly unequalled 
in the House of Commons; but it 
must be allowed he had the common 
fault of too raveh refinement—he 
sometimes so spiritualized his ideas, 
that he was not always intelligible. 
He possessed -on*iderable powers of 
raillery, which be knew exactly when 
to apply, aod he applied them in a 
snanner that amused rather that of- 
fen i. Ele was often sarcastic too, 
and sometimes bitterly so. I have 
seen him most triumphantly successful 
in sarcasm against an Honourable 
Baronet, and especially on a very 
recent occasio», upon that Honourable 
Baronet’s antipathy to the horse- 
guards. Even in the very last speech 
he delivered, that upon Mr. Brand’s 
motion for Parliamentary Reform 
(Friday, May 8th), he was very happy 

n replying to some members who had 
inveighed against ministerial ma- 
joritics, as composed chiefly of place- 
snen aud pensioners. ‘The suavity of 
his manner, however, never forsook 
him: aad it was hardly possible to be 
offended with a nan who never seemed 
to wish to offend any one. Whoever 
has watched his public life must have 
been often struck with the extraordi- 
nary skill and energy with which he 
constantly met the united atraeks of 
the opposition: never dismayed, never 
disconcerted, never reduced to the 
necessity of surreader. On nights of 


riot 
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whole evening through, listen io the 
speeches on both sides, rise at two or 
three o'clock in the morning, and with 
almost incredible vivacity and dexte- 
rity reply to them all; and if he did 
not always produce conviction, he at 
least removed many doubts and many 
objections. 

** With regard to the policy of his 
measures, it is not my .intentiow tuo 
say any thing: I shall conclude by 
observing, that, take him altogether, 
| know not the man who is capable of 
filling exactly the same,station. Per- 
haps, indeed, there may be some one 
thus capable, whom circumstances 
and an opportunity may draw forth, 
as they did Mr. Perceval: but, at the 
present moment, such a man does not 
politically exist.” 





Portics, or a Series of Poems, 
and Disquisitions on Poetry. By 
Georcs Dyer, formerly of Ema- 
nucl College, Cambridge, 2 vols. 
Svo. 1812. 

WR. Dyer is already known to 
i¥_a the public as a man of genius 
and learning, and to his friends as a 
man of worth and virtue. The pre- 
sent volemes will not detract from 
his literary fame. They contain va- 
rious subjec.s, treated with various 
degrees of excellence as well as of 
measure. ‘ihe more pleasing poems, 
Forhaps, are those where Mr. Dyer 
writes from his feelings rather than 
from his erudition; the latter, how- 
ever, is the general character which 
pervades his poems, and though some- 
times we may find consequently less 
interest in the poetry than could be 
wished, we are sure to find sufficient 
instruction and amusement in the 
notes. Among those effusions which 
seem to have flowed spontaneously 
from his feelings, we think the fol- 
lowing the most pleasing :— 


** On the Close of Autumn, after an 
Excursion through Hertfordshire and 
Essex. 

I. 

Now farewel summer’s fervid glow, 
Which, as the sun through Cancer 

rides, 

Meas’ring his way in chariot slow, 
Scorches the beech-clad forest sides! 
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Farewel, too, earlier autumn’s milder ray, 

Which the warm labours of the sickle 
over 

Could make the heart of swain industrious 


§ay> 
Viewing in barn secure his wheaten 
store ; 
What time the social hours mov’d blithe 
along, 
Urg’d by the nut-brown ale and jolly har- 
vest song. 


il. 


What different sounds around me rise, 
Now midst a naked scene I rove, 
Where the rude haulm in hillocks lies, 
Where the rash sportsinan frights the 
grove. 
Ah, cruel sport! ah, pain-awakening 
sound ! 
How hoarse your death-note to his list- 
ening ear, 
Who late, wild warbled music floating 
round, 
Blest the wild warblers of ‘the rising 
year! 
Who, as each songster strain’d his liquid 
throat, 
Grateful himself would try the soft re- 
sponsive note! 


Ii. 


Yet still in autumn’s fading form 
The tender melting charms we trace, 
Such as, love’s season past, still warm 
The sober matron’s modest face ;— 
Mild-beaming suns, oft hid by fleeting 
clouds, 
Blue-mantled skies, light-fring’d with 
golden hues; 
Brooks, whose swoln waters mottled leaves 
o’erspreads 
Fields, where the plough its steady 
course pursues ; 
And woods, whose many shining leaves 
might move 
Fancy’s poetic hand to paint some orange 
grove. 
; IV. 
Be mine, for Fancy is a child— 
Still with the circling hours to play, 
And feast on hips and blackberries wild, 
Like truant school-boy gay ; 
Or eager plunge m cool pellucid stream, 
Heedless that summer's sultry day is 
fled ; 
Or muse, as breathes the flute, some rural 
theme, 
Such theme as Faney’s song may yet 
bestead ; 
Or, stretch’d at ease, to sing in simple 
strains, 
Thus tuneful Maro erst, of nymphs and 
rustie swains. 
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¥. 
Now bear me to the distant wood,* 
And bear me to the silent stream, 
Where oft I strayed in serious mood, 
Lost in some youthful dream. 
To me, Oh Hornsey, what retreat so faif? 


And on thy banks poor streamlet,+ did I 
care 
For all the spring-haunts of the tuneful 
Nine? 
Ah! pleasures how ye lengthen as ye fade! 
As spreads the sun’s faint orb at twilight’s 
dubious shade! 
VI. 
For, oh! pale stream, how many a tear 
T mingled in thy waters slow ; 
E’en midst the blossom of its year, 
Youth had its share of woe. 
And thus through life: for what is human 
life ? 
A changeful day, a motley-tinctured 
scene ; 
How guick succeed the hours of peace 
and strife ; 
How sombre tints o’erspread the cheer- 
ful green! 
E’en while fair Hope lights up her bright- 
est sky, 
She wavers midst her doubts, and learns 
to heave a sigh. 
Vil. 
But, lo! the sun now seeks the west, 
Now o’er the landscape steals a gloom ; 
And now, with walking toil opprest, 
I view yon distaut dome!t 
Ab! soon, too soon, I give the faint adieu, 
And sleeps my song, as fades the cheer- 
ful day ; 
Soon shall the dusky city bound my view, 
And hag-ey’d spleen November’s call 
obey. 
Ye meads and fields, whose every charm 
could please, 
Ye gentle friends, adieu, and farewel rural 
ease! 


Vil. 


Yet fields and meads, and gentle friend, 
When memory bids, shall re-appear 5 
Quick, where she lifts her wand, ascend 
The long departed year: 
The choirs, whose warblings charm'd the 
youthful spring, 
And summer’s golden flowers, and all 
that now 





* Hornsey wood, in Middlesex, on the 
borders of Hertfordshire. 

+ The New River. 

¢ St. Paul’s church. 
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Of autamn fades, their mingled charms 
shall bring, 
And the full year “mid winter's frosts 
shall glow; 
While Fancy, as the vision’d forms arise, 
Mall pencil woods, and groves, and 
, streams, and purple skies. 


This is worthy of the pen of Mr: 
Dyer, and the reader will regret that 
the genera] strain of his compositions 
is too little like the preceding. ‘The 
second volume contains sixteen es- 
says upon various subjects, written 
with elegance, with ability, and with 
learning. ‘They relate to various to- 
pies of literature and science, and the 
reader will find, in another part of 
the present number, one on painting 
and engraving. 





Poeticar VaGarinrs; containing an 
Ode to We, a Hackneyed Critick; 
Low Ambition, or the Life and 
Death of Mr. Daw; a Reckoning 
with Time; the Lady of the Wreck, 
or Castile Blarneyvig; Two Par- 
sons, or the Tale of a Shirt. By 
Grorcze Cotman, the Younger. 1 
vol. 4to. 1912. 

LL who have read the former 
£& work of this writer, My Night- 
gown and Slippers, and remember 
the, wit and humour which distin- 
guished that production, will turn 
with no ordinary curiosity to a simi- 
lar work from the same pen. We 
will venture to assure Mr. Colman, 
that the present volume will add 
largely to his reputation in the opi- 
uion of all those who relish wit and 
sprightliness. We will not, however, 
indulge in general encomiums, but 
<‘o that which will be more accepta- 
ble to the reader, extract for his 
amusement some of the many happy 
passages which ‘re scattered through- 
out the volume. 


The Ode to We, ahackney'd critick, 
has the Jeast interest of any, but we 
find in Low Amlition, or The Life 
and Death of Mr. Daw, every thing 
to remind us of the facetious muse 
of George Colman. Mr. Daw, the 
reader must know, was a gentleman 
singularly remarkable for tbe ugliness 
of his person and face; but he had 
merit and he had ambition. His 
merit lay in the exquisite accuracy 
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with which he personated, on the 
stage, bulls, boars, and tigers. Put 
him into tie bellies of either of those 
animals, and he became immediately 
a first-rate performer. ‘There was 
his merit. Bot Mr. Daw had ambi- 
tion also, and that ambition was to 
be without a rival in his peculiar 
path of excellence. It happened, 
however, that an elephant was to be 
introduced on the stage, and one man 
being introduced between its paste- 
board sides would evidently be unable 
to move it. Mr. Daw, therefore, 
was to have a partner on this occasion, 
and in that partner he saw a rival, for 
reasons which will be better told in 
our author’s own words :— 


A pasteboard elephant, of monstrots size, 

Was form’d to bless a learned nation’s eves, 
And charm the sage theatrical resorters ; 

And, as two meu were necessary in it, 

It was decreed, in an unlucky minute, 
That Mr. Daw should fill the binder 


quarters. 

The HINDER guarters /!/—here was degra- 
dation ! 

Gods! mighty Daw !—what was thy indig- 
nation! 


He swore a tragick oath—‘‘ by her whe 
bore him!” 
(Meaning the dresser of the tragick 
queens) ¥ 
** No individual behind the scenes, 
Should walk in any elephant before him. 


*< He’d rather live on husks, 
Or dine upon his nails, 
Than quit first parts, under the trunks, 
and tusks, 
And stoop to second rates, beneath the 
tails! 


‘¢ "Twas due to his celebrity, at least, 
If he should so far condescend 
To represent the moiety of a beast, 
That he should have the right to chuse 
which end.” 


The managers were on the stage, 
To whom he thus remonstrated,in rage. 


** T’ve been chief lion and first tiger, here, 
For fifteen year ;— 
That you way tell me, matters not a 
SOUse 5 
But what is more, 
All London says lam the greatest boar 
You ever had, in all your house. 
’ 
Of all Insides, the town likes me the 
best ; 
Over my head no underling shall jump 
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I'll play your front legs, shoylders, neck, 
and breast, 
But damn me if I act your loins and 
rump!” 


Though this address was coarser than 
jack-towels, 
Although the speaker’s face made men 
abhor him, [bowels, 
Yet, when a man acts nothing else but 
The managers might have some bowels 
for him ; 


And if obdurate managers could feel 
A little more than flint or steel ,— 
If they had any heart, 
On hearing such a forcible appeal, 
They might have let the man reject the 
part. 


All the head manager said to it, 
Was simply thus, ‘‘ Daw, you must do it.” 


And, after all, the manager was right ; 
But how to make the fact appear 
Incontrovertible and clear, 

And place it in its proper light,— 

Puzzles me quite! 


Come, let me try.—Reader, *twould make 
_ you sweat, 
(You'll pardon the expression) 
To see two fellows get, 
With due discretion,— 
One upright, one aslant,— 
Into the entrails of an elephant: 


For, if you'll have the goodness to reflect 
On the construction of these huge brute 
creatures, 
You’ll see the man in front must walk 
erect ; 
While he who goes behind must bend, 
Stooping, and bringing down his fea- 
tures, - 
Over the front man’s latter end :— 
And the beast’s shape requires, particu- 
> larly, 
The tallest man to march first, perpendi- 
cularly. 
Now, the new inside man, you’ll find 
Was taller by a head than Daw; 
Therefore ’twas fit that Daw should walk 
behind, 
According both to equity and law. 


? 


Daw, for a time, with jealousy was rack’d, 
And with his rival wouldn’t act; 
Nevertheless, . 
Like other politicians in the nation, 
Who can’t have all their wishes, 
He chose, at last, to coalesce, 
Rather than lose his situation, 
And give up all the loaves and fishes. 


The house was cramm'd,—the clephant 
M [cheer’d ; 
With three times three, the elephant was 


appear’d— 
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Shouts and huzzas the ear confound! 


The building rings—the building rocks— 
The elephant the pit, the elephant cach 


The elephant the galleries resound? 


The elephant walk’d down, 


Before the lamps, to fascinate the town 


Daw, with his ugly face inclined 


Just over his tall rival’s skirts, 


Bore, horizontally in mind 


Ilis self-love’s bruises, and ambition’s 
hurts. 
Hating the man by whom he was dis- 
graced, 


Who from his cap had phick’d the choicest 


feather, ; 
He bit him in the part where honour’s 
placed, 
Till his teeth met together. 


On this attack froin the ferocious Daw, 
Upon his Pais Bas, 
The man, unable to conceal his pain, 
Roar’d and writhed, 
Roar’d and writhed, 
Roar’d and writhed, and roar’d again ! 


That beasts should roar is neither new 
nor queer, 
But, on a repetition of the spite, 
How was the house electrified to hear 
The elephant say,—** Curse you, Daw, 
don’t bite!’’ 


Daw persever’d :—unable to get out, 
‘The tall man faced about, 
And with great force the mighty Daw- 
assail’dj;— 
Both, in the dark, were now at random 
fighting’, 
Huffing, and cufling. kicking, #eratch- 
ing, biting,— 
Though neither of the combatants pre- 
vail’d. 


It was the strongest precedent, by far, 
In ancient, or in moder» story, 

O: such a desperate intestine war, 
Waged in sv small a territory! 


And, in this civil brawl, like any other, 

Where every man it arms bis country 
shatters, 

e two inhabitants thump'd one another, 

ul they had torn the elephant to tat- 
ters 5— 

And, thus uncased, the rival actors 

Stood bowing to their generous benefac- 


tors. 





Uproar ensued!—from every side, 
Seene-shifters ran to gather up the hide; 
While the two bowels in dismay, 
Hiss’d, hocted, damn’d, and pelted— 
walk’d away. 
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Reader, if you would further know, 
The history of Mr. Daw, ’tis brief ;— 

He died, not many months’ago, 

Of mortified Ambition, and of grief : 

For when dive quadrupeds usurp’d the 

stage, 

And which are, now, (but may’nt be 

long) the rage, 
He went to bed, 
And never, afterwards, held up bis 
head. 
Awhile he languish’d, looking pale and 
wan ; 
Then, dying, said,—** Daw’s occupation’s 
gone!” 

If any one can read this extract 
without giving to its author his full 
tribute of Jaughter, we can only say 
we do not envy him his powers of 
forbearance. 


The next poem is The Lady of the 
Wreck, er Castle Blarneygig, an 
exquisite and happy satire upon the 
tuneful, but unmeaning couplets of 
Mr. Walter Scott. It 1s, in fact, a 
rich and humourous parody upon his 
* Lady of the Lake.’ It is impossible, 
by any description, to convey an ade- 

uate idea of the manner in which 

is parody is carried on. They who 


sould. know it, must read the work ; 
we can only attempt partially to gra- 
tify curiosity by the following admi- 


rable extract :-— 


*« The egg is daintiest when ‘tis swallow'd 
new,* 
And love is sweetest in the honey-moon ; 
The egg grows musty, kept a whole month 
through, 
And marriage bliss will turn to strife as 
soon. 





* The tournure of thought, in this stan- 
za, is, confessedly, indebted to that sweet 
commencement of the fourth canto in the 
Lady of the Lake; where a bridegroom 
** stands a wakeful sentinel,”—and then 
plucks a rose. What a happiness! what 
an elegant novelty in that idea !—to make 
the bridegroom perform the usual busi- 
ness of the bride!—to convert the expres- 
sion of ** plucking a rose,’’ which has 
hitherto been figuratively applied to the 
wystic garden irrigations of a lady, into 
a much more proper matter-of-fact ope- 
ration of a gentleman. 


“© The rose is fairest when tis budding 
new,” Se. ¥e. 
See Lady of the Lake,— 
4th Canto. 


Original Criticism. 


{Jury 


*O butter’degg! best eaten with a spoon, 
I bid your yelk glide down my throat’s 
red lane,* 
Emblem of love and sirife in wedlock’s 
boon!” 
Thus spake at breakfast the O’Shaugh- 
nashane, 
What time his bride, in bed, napping fall 
late was lain. 


Conceits more fond than this he pour’d,+ 
Conceits with which false taste is stored ; 
Such as, of late, alas! are broach’d 

By those who have the spot approach’d 
Where Poesy once cradled lay, 

And stolen ber baby-clothes away :—~ 
Conceits, in song’s primeval dress, 

Of, oh! such pretty prettiness! 

That the inveigling beldame muse 

Seems a sham virgin from the stews ; 

Or, in her second childhood wild, 

The doting nurse that apes the child. 
With such conceits, such feathery lead, 
Which either may be sung or said, . 
Mock fancy fill’d the bridegroom’s head ; 
While the first egg-shell he scoop’d clean, 
Since he a married man had been. 

*T was only on the night before 

That Father Martoch, of Kilmore, 

Had join‘’d him to his all in all, 

Judy Fitz Gallyhogmagawl. 


Revered by all was Murtoch’s worth 
Though mystery involved his birth :§ 

* Young Norman says to the Rose,— 
(how pretty to talk to a rose !) 
** I bid your blossoms in my bonnet wave.” 


If the weather were quite calm, he pro- 
bably shook his head, with his bonnet on. 
otherwise it may be supposed he had much 
less chance of being obeyed by the rose, 
than Sir Tooleywhagg by the egg, who 
was popping it down his throat with a 
spoon. 

t+ ‘*Such fond conceit, half said, half 

sung.”” 


Lady of the Lake, 4th canto 


t “ O heavy lightness! serious vanity ! 
Mis-shapen chaos of well-seeming 
forms! . 
FEATHER OF LEAD, bright smoke!” &c 

Thus says Shakspeare of Love: but far 
be it from the author of this idle poem to 
speak thus, generally, of the Lady of the 
Lake! 

§ See Brian, the priest, (Lady of the 
Lake, canto 3d.)—In ‘a note, relative to 
this personage, proving that the idea of his 
origin arose trom a traditicnal story, a cu- 
rious passage is quoted from Macfarlane, 
who gives an account of one Gilli-Doir- 
Niagrevollich. ‘Thistooth-breaking uame = 
signifies the lack Chiid, son to the Bones. © 

The black child’s mamma went taa & 
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For when his mother, on a mat, 
Watching a corpse, at midnight, sat, 
The body rose, arid strain’d her charms, 
Almest two minutes, ia its arms. 

From which embrace too soon she found 
Her face grow long, her waist grow round 
Till, Prudes first tattling o’er her fate, 
Bid scorn proclaim her in {state 

Which women wish to he, ’tis said, 

Who love their lords before they’re dead: 
Exact at midnight, nine months o’er, 

A little skeleton she bore. 

Soon as produced, amid the gloom, 

Two glow-worms crept into the reom, 

Up to its skull began to rise, 

The sockets fill’d, and gave it eyes. 

O'er every joint did spiders rove, 

Where busily their webs they wove; 

The cabin smoke their texture thin 

Soon thicken’d, ’till it form’d a skin, 

*¢ Now it may passs,”* the mother cried, 
May pass for human!’’—and she died. 





hill, one day, on a party of picasure, with 
“beth wenches and youthes,” to gather 
the bones of dead men!—and they made 
a fire on the spot. ‘* At last, they did all 
remove from the fire, except one maid or 
weuch : she being quietlie her alone, with- 
eut anie other companie, took up ber 
cloaths above her knees, or thereby, to 
warm her; a wind did come, and caste 
the ashes upon her, and she was con- 
ceived of. aue manchild.’” How much 
more appropriately than £neas might 
Gilli-Doir-Magrevollich have invoked the 
“* emeres et ossa parentis !”” 


Poetry, Original and Sevected. 


This tale was told by age and youth ; 

But who can youch for rumour’s truth ? 
And yet,though falsehood quick is hatch’d, 
"Lis certain, when the corpse she watch’d, 
She watch’d alone; or watch’d, at least, 
With no one save a reverend priest ; 
Whose duty ’twas to see the clay 

Mingled with kindred earth, next day. 
True, he was ruddy, tall, and stout, 

And young—but then he was devout. 

A rigid, stanch, and upright soul, 

And excellent upon the whole. 

Much could he have divulged, but fled 
From questioning, and shook his head. 
Yet, once it hapt, when closely task’d, 
With much solemnity he ask’d, 

‘* If unbegotten ‘tis by me, 

Whose but the corpse’s can it be?” 
This speech, that spread from roof to roof, 
To Irishmen was certain proof: 

Proof that,—when movted whether shade 
Or substance can have forced a maid,— 
Not he whe still life’s course must run, 
But that a dead man gets a son. 

The reader will judge from this 
specimen what the sort of irony is 
employed against the northern min- 
strel, but we must repeat that only a 
very inadequate idea can be formed 
of the excellence of the whole from 
the perusal of any of its parts. The 
volume concludes with the Two Par- 
s&s, or The Tale of a Shirt; the 
incidents of which are unfortunately 
too trite to please much, though de- 
corated with all the humourous fan- 
cies of George Colman. 


bo" ia ml r - 1 r 
POETRY, ORIGINA 
STANZAS, 

Written at Pensylvania Castle, in the 
Isle of Portland. Most respectfuily 
scribed to its Proprietor, Joun PENN, 
Esq. : 

By Cr.io Rickman, 


USED, when happy days I knew, 
And all the hours enraptured flew, 
Tused to touch the string, 
And welll might, for then each day, 
Crewn’d with delight still past away, 
And merrily I'd siug. F 


' had a muse i#spired me then, 

A cuardian angel bade my pen, 
In glowing. nwnbers flow; 

She was my genius and my soul, 

Aud under her divine controul, 
I was a God below. 


| My stay, my pride, where'er I roved, 


And I have roved afar, 
Viversar Mac. Vou. XVII. 


L AND SELECTED. 


‘Towards her, my heart magnetic moved, 
She was my polar star; 
She was my friend, my guide, my all, my 
life, { 
And dearer far than these, my mistress 
and my wife. 


My inspirer gone! my JANE no more, 
Again the bard can never soar, 
Tho’ Penn demands the lay ; 
Tho’ countless beauties routid me throng, 
Beauties, that claim’d my earlier song, — 
When She made all things gay. 


; 


Here isolated from the world, 
While roaring waves are round me harl’d, 
And rocks, rude hanging, rise; 
I sit mid Penn’s sublime retreat, 
Where all the grand and lovely meet, 
Of sea, and earth, and skies. 


O ye! who love the prospect wide, 
Of ocean's restless, boundless tide, 


H 
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Who from a rocky steep, On life’s eventful voyage shall sit and 
Love nature’s scenery to survey, sigh, feye, 
Where beetling cliffs resist the spray While memory's anguish tear shall fill the 

Of the tremendous deep. Or hope’s delicious visions shall appear, 

To gem it with délight’s extatic tear ; 
O hither come, and riot here, Or liaply here, possessing every joy, 
Mid views terrific, awful, drear ; The present moment's bliss shal) all their 

Or seek the embowering shade suuls employ. 

Which tops the rock projecting brow, P 
Where shrubs and flowers luxuriant grow, But see the sun’s retreating beam, 
By Penn’s kind culture made. Across the blue waves fainter gleam, 
< E While the gay barks below 
Ye, thro’ whose warm, romantic souls Catch the light airs that speed their way, 
The tide of taste and fancy rolls, And ting’d by mellower tints the ‘day, 
Who love the *‘ muse of fire ; With mild effulgence glow. 
Whose burning bosoms pant to explore . 
Great nature! and her God adore, Now shine the trees, the rocks, the main, 
To this retreat retire. And o’er 3t. Andrew’s ruin’d fane, ~ 
, . . 2 And Rufus’ lofty tower, 
Tremendous beauties skirt the wave, A solemn awful grandeur spreads, 
The beetling cliff, the hollow cave ; O’er the rough clifis impending ineads, 
The rock which hurl’d afar And o’er the lawn and bowcr. 
Hangs trembling o’er the dashing tide, 
And fissures, mountain piles divide, For mid these scenes, so rude and drear, 

Which seem to stand a-jar. Where nature's boldest charms appear 

’ Magnificent and dread ; 
Serener beauties moet the eye, F’en on the precipice’s brow, 
And softer views the downs supply, The shrub, the flower, is taught to grow, 
From these see Dorset’s plains arise, The velvet lawn to spread. 
And Devon’s summits meet the skies, 
Whose bold projecting shores the chaunel Here, trees extend their friendly shade, 
bound, Nor fear the waves, that would invade 
Whose chalky steeps his beating waves —_ The castle’s blest retreat ; 
resound ; Dear, wild, secluded spot, where, far 
Cominingled beauties rise in prospeet From noise and envy, pomp and war, 
now, The grand and lovely meet. 
And lands and seas wide spreading lic 


below O hither come, ye who adore 


Great nature’s God, and nature’s store 
Here soothed by ocean’s ceaseless tide, Of countless charms admire ; 
Who love his varied roar, Who love sublime, romantic views, 
Shall mark the vessels grandly glide, Whose souls, terrific scenery chuse, 
Along the lofty shore. To this dear spot retire. 


VARIETIES, LITERARY & PHILOSOPHICAL, 


With Notices respecting Men ey Letters, Artists, and Worke 
in Hand, Sc. Se. 


COMPENDIOUS Analysis of — A new edition of Dugdale’s Monas- 
P : the Calendar, illustrated with ticon, by Stephens, with additions, 
ecclesiastical, historical, and:classical which will extend the work to four 
anecdotes, is printing by Mr. John folio volumes, is in the press, and | 
Brady. will be published, by subscription, in a 
A History of England, since the quarterly parts. 
Revolution, written by Sir James Mr. George D’ Oyly, of. Corpus 
Mackintosh, during his residence in Christi College, is about to Corp 5 
India, is intended for publication, Letters to the Right Hon. Sir William > 
which will make four -volumes in. Drummond, in defence of particular] 
quarto. parts of the Old Testament agains! ~ 
A Metrical History of Bngtand, in his late work, entitled “ G2dipus Ju- 
two handsome volumes in octavo, by Niaicus.” ’ 
the Rev. T. B. Dibdiy, is in a consi- ‘The Rev. Dr. Brown, of Barnwell, | 
derable state of forwardness. Northamptonshire, has in the press) 
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'a new historical and political Expla- 
nation of the Book of Revelations, 
intended to shew that this book is an 
emblematical paintinz, or allegorical 
representation of the whole course of 
God's providence in the general his- 
tory of the present world, from its 
commencement to its close. 

James Fayting Gyles, Esq. will 
shortly publish an Outline of Argu- 
ments for the Authenticity of the 
New Testameu', with a short account 
of the ancient versions, and some of 
the principal manuscripts. 

In the press, Centenary Traces of 
the Baptists, by the late William 
Kingsford, Esq. of Barton Mills, near 
Canterbury. 

Dr. Carpenter is printing a small 
tract, entitled, Proof from Scripture, 
that the Father is the only true God, 
and the only proper object of wor- 
ship, with some brief remarks on the 
Rev. Dr. J. Pye Smith’s Vindicatiou 
of the Adoration of Jesus Christ, Dr. 
Veysie’s Defence of his Preservative 
against Unitarianism, &c. &c. 

Mr. Chamberlaine has at press, 
Tirocinium Medicum, or the Duties 
of Youth apprenticed to the Medical 
Profession. 9 

Antient Lore; containing a Selec- 
tion of Aphoristical and Preceptive 
Passages on interesting and important 
Subjects, from the works of eminent 
Eaglish authors of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, with a preface 
and remarks, will soon appear. 





Arts, Sciences, &c. 


We mentioned in our last number 
the price which the Decameron of 
Boccacio fetched at the Roxbureh 
sale. ‘The sales have produced about 
50,000/. though the books dre not sup- 
posed ta have cost the late Duke of 
Roxbyrgh more than 5000/. Among 
other obsolete rubbish, principally 
black letter articles, with the names of 
the purchasers, are the following -— 

The Festival, printed by Caxton, in 
two columns, 10)/. bought by Lord 
Spencer.—ihe Vrofytabie Boke for 
Man's Soul, catled the Chastysing of 
God's Cnyldren, printed by Caxton, 
140/.—Lyf of St. Katherin of Senis, 
Caxton, 95t.-—Sessions’ Papers and 
Trials at the Old Bailey, from 1690 to 
1803, 2 vols. in folio, and 80 vols. in 
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4to. 378/. Mr. Reed.-A Translation 
of Cicero on Old Age, Caxton, 115/, 
Mr. Nornaville-—The Boke of Saint 
Albans, printed at St, Albans, 1486, 
imperfect, 1471. Mr. Triphook.—The 
Mirrour of the World. Caxton, 1480, 
3514. 15s. Mr. Nornaville.—The Ka- 
lendayr of the Shyppers, folio, printed 
at Paris 1503, 1802. Mr. Nornaviile. 
—Calliinachs Hymni, Florence, 1472, 
4to. 63/.. Mr. Payne.—A Discourse of 
English Poetrie, by W. Webbe, 1586, 
4to. 644. Mr. Triphook.—Paradise of 
Daintie Devices, 4to, 1580, 155/. 13s. 
Mr. Rice—A Collection of Old Bal- 
lads, in 3 vols. folio, 477 1Ss. Mr. 
Harding.—Guy Earl of Warwick, a 
metrical Romance, printed by Cope- 
land, 4to. 4341s. Mr. Heber.—Love's 
Martyr, or Rosalin’s Complaint, by 
Chester, 4to. 1601, 24/.5s. Mr. Du- 
bois.---Gower'’s Confessio Amantes, 
printed by Caxton, 149% folio, 3367. 
Mr. Payne.—-Chaucers Canterbury 
Taies, a manuscript, on vellum, folio, 
$57/—Chaucer’s Works, by Pynson, 
1526, folio, $049s. Mr. Evans.—The 
Passetymne of Pleasure, by Stephen 
Hawys, printed by W ynkyn de Worde, 
1517, 812 Mr. Dibdin.—TheExamrle 
of Vertu, by Stephen Hawys, 1529, 
602. Mr. Rice.—History of King Boe- 
chus and Sydrake, 304. Mr. Tiiphook. 
—The Complaynt of a Lover's Life, 
4to. Wynkyn de Worde, 58/. Mr. 
Nornaville.—The Castell of Pleasure, 
4to. W. de Worde. Mr. Nornaville. 
—Watson's Translation of Brant’s 
Ship of Fools, 4to. 644 Mr. Norna- 
ville—Churchyarde’s Works, 2 vols. 
4to. 964. Mr. Triphook.—Le Mystere 
de !a Vengeance de Notre Seigueur J. 
Christ, 2 vels. folio, MS. 4932. 10s. 
Mr. Payne-—A Coliection of Prints 
of Theatrical Scenes and Portrai's of 
Performers, 3 vols. folio, 1024, 18s— 
The Nice Wanton, a comedy, 4to, 
1573, 204. Qs. 6d. Mr. Nicol.—Mar- 
low and Nash’s Tragedy of t'ido, 
1574, 171. 7s. . Mi. Heber —Morlini 
Novella, 4to, Neapolis, 1520, 48¢. 
Mr. Tripbook.—Recuer’ des Romans 
des Chevaliers de la Tavle Ronde, 3 
vols, folio, aa ancient Ms, 784 15s. 
Mr. Triphook.—Le Romant de Fier 
a Bras le Geant, folio, Genev. 1478, 
384.17s. Mr. Triphook.—Recueil ces 
Histoires de Troyes, pa’ Raovwl Le 
Fevre, folio, 1164 11. L. td Spencer. 
—The Boke of the Fayt of Armes and 


He 
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of Chyvalrye, Caxton, 3367. Mr. Nor- 
naville—The Veray Trew History of 
Jason, 942. 10s. Mr. Ridgway.—The 
Recuyell of the Histories of Troye, by 
Raoul Le Fevre, Caxton, 1471, 10602. 
Mr. Ridgway.—tHistory of Blanchar- 
dynand Eglantyne, Caxton, 215¢. 5s. 
Lord Spence®—Delphin Classics, 67 
vols. 5047, Duke of Norfolk.—The 
Lyfe of Vergelius, with wood-cuts, 
rare, 4to. Marquis of Blandford, 
542. 12s.—The Story of Fredervke of 
Jennen, with wood-cuts, 1518, 654. Qs. 
Mr. Triphookx—The Story of Mary 
of Nemegen, with wood-cuts, 1518, 
672. Mr. Triphook.—'Phe Most Pyti- 
full History of the Noble Appolyn, 
King of Thyre, 4to. very rare, W. de 
Worde, M.G.1. 115¢. 10s. Mr. Nor- 
naville—The Right, Pleasaunt, and 
Goodlie Historye of the Four Sons of 
Aimon, folio, red morocco, Caxton, 
35l. Mr. Heber.—Shakspeare’s Plays, 
folio, 1623, 1002. Mr. Nornaville.— 
The Decameron of Boccacio, folio, 
first mentioned, was_the original edi- 
tion, printed at Venice by Va!dar- 
fyer in 1471. 

The Duke of Devonshire has bought 
Count Maccarthy’s library for 25,006 
guineas. 

National Monuments.—P reparations 
have been made at the British Gal- 
lery for the reception of the models 
prepared for the monuments voted by 
Parliament to the memories of Gene- 
rals Mackenzie and Langworth, who 
were killed in the battle at Talavera 
de la Reyna, in July i809; to General 
Houghton, who was killed in the bat- 
tle at Albuera, in March 1811; and to 
Generals Craufurd and Mackinnon, 
who fell in the assault of Ciudad 
Rodrigo in January last. These mo 
numents are to be tabula, and to be 
erected in St. Paul's Church. 

Mr. Chinnery’s Grecian Vases, and 
his other extensive collection of An- 
tiques, were sold lately. The cele- 
brated vase, the priucipal painting on 
which represents the combat between 
the Greeks and Trojans, for the body 
of Patroclus, was knocked down for 
172 guineas. 

The new patent oblique piano-forte 
forcibly recommends itse!f at once to 
the eye and ear; as combined with 
classical elegance of form, it possesses 
unrivalled brillianey and power of 
touch and tone. Several amateurs of 


/ 
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distinguished judgment have, upon 
inspecting it, declared that its decided 
superiority of force is acquired by the 
oblique direction of its internal struc- 
ture, which thus throws its full body 
of sound direct upon the ear of the 
widest circle of auditors. ; 

The Society for the promotion of 
arts, argriculture, &c. have awarded 
the silver medal to Dr. G. Cumming, 
M.D. of Denbigh, for a Vapour, Fu- 
migation, or Shower Bath, adapted at 
a cheap expense, for the use of public 
hospitals or private families. 

Some workmen, while digging late- 
ly in an old castle in the Canton of 
Argovia (Switzerland), came te. a 
vault in which was deposited a coffin, 
containing the skeleton of a knight in 
full armour—iy one hand he held a 
dagger, and in the other asword. At. 
his feet was placed a cross and a Turk- 
ish sabre. rom the inscription, it 
appears that he had commanded in 
the crusade led by Peter the Hermit. 

Sir Joseph Banks, while observing, 
lately, the motion of asnake along the 
floor of his library, discovered that it 
was assisted in advancing by its ribs, 
which served the purpose of feet, the 
points of them touching the ground, 
and by those means facilitating: its 
motions. Mr. Heme, to whom the 
fact was made known, availed himself 
of the occasion, to observe more mi- 
nutely the peculiar construction of 
the ribs of snakes, and the manner 
they are adapted for this hitherto un- 
observed purpose of moving their 
bodies. 

Thére are published in the United 
States $64 newspapers, of which 158 
are in the interest of the republican, 
and 157 in the federalist party; the 
others are neuter. Hight are printed 
in German, five in French, two in 
Spanish, and the others in English. 
Nine of these jougpals were establish- 
ed prior-to.the American revolution. 
Their aggregate annual sale is esti- 
mated at 25,200,000. 

The Emperor Napoleon has pre- 


sented, to the city of Florence, the 


statue of Venus, by Canova, which 
had been placed in the Imperial Gal- 
lery among the chief works of anti- 
quity. 

A Cheshire ‘farmer has written to 
the Editor of the Macclesfield paper, 
stating, that from his own experience, 
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on a lime stone rocky soil, by laying 
out at the rate of ten pounds an acre 
in manuring with lime, he is able to 
obtain two white crops following. 

It has long been disputed, and is 
still an undecided point in natural 
history, whether several species of 
birds, which disappear in winter, ac- 
tually remove to warmer climates, or 
lie, during the cold months, torpid 
and concealed. One undoubted proof 
that the latter is the fact is, perhaps, 
worth remarking. On the Ist of June, 
on removing some mats of tow in a 
warehouse belonging to Messrs. Neil- 
son and (‘o. at Methel, one of the 
tribe called martin, or swift, was dis- 
covered between two of the mats, lying 
ouits belly, with the wings spread, to 
all appearance dead, and, until closely 
handled, exhibited no symptoms of 


animation. By degrees, however, it’ 


began to revive, and, opening its lan- 
guid eyes, expressed with a scream 
that its repose had been prematurely 
broken. Fora while it refused to fly, 
but, in about an hour, was fully reco- 
vered; and, on being offered the gift 
of liberty, darted through its native 
element, bailing with joy the dawn of 
its periodical resurrection. Those 
birds which feed solely on zrial: in- 
sects, find no kind of subsistence from 
the time that the chilling air annihi- 
lates its numbeiless inhabitants, untii 
the beanmis of summer again call them 
forth by myriads. The swallow, mar- 
tin, &c. are therefore compelled to 
cross oceans, and seek support in 
wariner regions, most probably those 
of Africa, fron whence they annually 
returi—or, without the dangers of 
such a fight, they bide themselves in 
dark recesses, and all-provident nature 
wraps them in the slumber of torpi- 
tude, until she bas again replenished 
the aimosphere with their food, and 
then she awakes them to taste her 
bounty. Probably some may emi- 
grate; but the foregoing circumstance 
proves, beyond a doubt, that they can, 
for many months, undergo a total sus- 
pension of every faculty, and are 
again, in the proper season, charmed 
as it were, into cheerful existence. 
Eagles.—Mr. Bullock, proprietor of 


>’ 


the London Museum, accompanied 
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the natural productions of that coun- 
try. In the awful and tremendous 
precipices of Hoy, some of which are 
1400 feet perpendicular from the sea, 
they have discovered and taken the 
nests of four different species of eagles, 
which have their aerie in the pinna- 
cles and projecting clitfs that surround 
the west side of the island. Near one 
of the nests was discovered the re- 
mains of several sheep, and the legs 
of forty-eight fowls that had been re- 
cently killed. 


The House of Commous have voted 
the sum of 50001. to Mr. Crompton, of 
Bolton, in Lancashire, for the machine 
for spinning cotton, called the mu/e. 
The machine first invented for this 
purpose was worked by hand, and re- 
ceived the appellation of a jenny, as it 
is presumed, from its superseding the 
manual labour of young women, by 
whom cottou had been, till that time, 
spun on a single thread wheel. ‘To 
the invention of the jenny, succeeded 
that of the perpetual spinning, per- 
formed on the machine, perfected by 
the late Sir Richard Arkwright, and 
known by the name of the water frame. 
But it was reserved to Mr. Crompton 
to-increase the poverty and distress 
occasioned by both, by producing a 
machine uniting the facility of the 
jenny, with the perfection of the 
water-frame. ~*~ 

A much more useful experiment 
has lately been made with a machine 
at Leeds, under the direction of Mr. 
John Blenkinsop, the patentee, for 
the purpose of substituting the agency 
of steam for the use of horses, in the 
conveyance of coals on the iron rail- 
way, from the mines of J. C. Brand- 
ling, Esq. at Middleton, to Leeds.— 
This machine is, in fict, a steam- 
engine of four horses’ power, which, 
with the assistance of cranks turning 
a cog-wheel, aud iron cogs placed at 
one side of the railway, is capable of 
moviug at the speed of ten miles an 
hour. This applied to barges, towed 
by horses, would be a considerable 
object. ’ 

A cast-iron bridge; on a new and 
improved plan, was lately reared for 
public inspection by Mr, Hazledine, 


by his son, is at present on a tour infront of his foundry, at Plas Kynas- 
through the unfrequented Isles of ton, where it formed a new object of 


Mrkney, for the purpose of collecting attraction and wonder to the visitors 
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of Liangollen vale and aqueduct.— 
Phis stupendous bridve is constructed 
for the purpose of being erected at 
Bonar Ferry, over the Durnoch Frith, 
aad will connect the counties of Ross 

Sutherland. It is a single arch, 

450 feet in span; the main ribs are 
Sfeetmide by 2} feet thick, and the 
ronday is supported by them in lo- 
zenges. The design is by Mr. Tel- 
ford, and the abutments built by Mr. 
Simpson, of Shrewsbury; the entire 
structure is an admirable union of 
strength, with neatness and elegance. 
The bridge has since been conveyed 
along the Ellesmere canal to Bristol, 
from whence it was shipped for Scot- 
land. 

Culture of Bees in Sweden.—A late 
rural economist in Sweden, lamenting 
the neglect of his countrymen in that 
respect, observes, that in the papal 
times the difference from the present 
was remarkable; then the wax pro- 
duced by the bees was indispensably 
necessary for the use of the churches, 
while with the honey the peasantry 
paid a part of their rent. At present, 
says he, we purchase more than 3000/. 
worth of wax per annum, and further 
miss the honey in the loss of the whole- 
some mead, formerly drink for a king, 
now replaced by foreign wine, which 
diminishes our revenues, and increases 
the balance of trade which is against 
us: Ancicnt history, he observes, con- 
tains many striking exainples of the 
obedience of bees to the regulations 
of their keepers. In the east there 
were certain shepherds, who were 
wholly employed in their attendance 
upon bees. By their skill in playing 
upon the pipe, they knew how to in- 
vite them from their cells into the 
fields, when they sought out those 
places most abundant in flowers.— 
After a time they were conducted 
home again by the same means. Evi- 
dent traces of this custom are to be 
found in Isaiah, chap. vii. 18. St. 
Cyril also mentions that this custom 
was general even in bis time. 

Gooseberry Wine-—The same eco- 
nomist mentions this beverage in the 
foliowing terms: ‘* Yesterday we had 
a flask sent us, which caine from Eng- 
land, filled with a liquor made from 
gooseberries. Its strength and flaveur 
} cannot sufficiently praise; we almost 
wonder how such a.generous drink 
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cauld be prepared from fruit so little 
esteemed.” He then, for the encou- 
ragement of the district of Engso, 
where many yooseberries are grown, 
recommends the receipt, for making 
gooseberry-wine, out of Bradley’s 
Country Housewife ! 


Butter.—It is said to be a fact, that 
butter made after the hay-harvest is 
best calculated for keeping, and loses 
none of its good qualities. Wood is 
by no means proper to form vessels 
for its preservation, being so easily 
penetrated by the air. Glass, or ra- 
ther lead, is much the best for this 
purpose, provided the covers are pro- 
perly fitted. 

Eggs —M. Reaumur’s method of 
preserving eggs. This consists in uo- 
thing else than rubbing thein all over 
with il, tallow, suet, or some unc- 
tous substance as soon as they are 
laid, by which means all the pores are 
stopped. They may be dried at plea- 
sure, and laid any where; they will 
never spoil, but retain their fresh 
taste much better than those, which, 
with much more trouble, are laid in 
meal, bran, or ashes. Egys intended 
to be put under the hen for setting, 
must not be so treated; but if this 
happens, the chicken can never be 
ene a9 unless the egg-shell is nice- 
ly scored round with a sharp-pojnted 
knife, by which means the enclosed 
pores will be re-opened, and the 
hatching follow of course. 


A native of Constance has disco- 
vered a method of obtaining a new 
spirituous liquor. He disposes a ves- 
sel filled with water so as to intercept 
the particles Which evaporate during 
the fermentation of new wine; the 
water, thus impregnated, gives after- 
wards, by distillation, a very pure 
spirit. 

Trish Agriculture.—Mr. J.B. O'Sul- 
livan, of Dripsey, in the county of 
Cork, having intimated toa few neigh- 
bouring gentlemen bis intention of 
ploughing a field of 140 acres, and 
requesied their assistance for the pur- 
pose, was much gratified on finding 
213 ploughs and 54 harrows, all pro- 
perly appointed, who immediately 
commenced the business of the day, 
and ploughed, cross-ploughed, and 
harrowed the field in six hours from 
the commencement. Mr. O'Sullivan 
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gave a handsome entertainment on the 
occasion. 

Cure for the Croup.—Take four 
ounces of the best highly rectified 
spirits of wine, and four ounces of 
camphor; let them be thoroughly 
well mixed and incorporated; then 
add four ounces of the best volatile 
spirit of’sal ammoniac. If both the 
spirits used be not good, the proper 
quantity of camphor will not be taken 
up by them. It is equally good as an 
embrocation for sprains, rheumatism, 
quinsey, and some kind of sore throat. 
The throat bathed with this essence, 
and a piece of flannel dipped into it, 
and tied round, has given immediate 
relief in very violent paroxysms of 
the croup. 

The following receipt is a very 
cheap, wholesome, and withal a deli- 
cious dish, and wants no bread to fur- 
nish out an excellent dinner, or any 
other meal:—‘** Take two pounds of 
meat, prepared fora pie, mash a quan- 
tity of potatoes, and mix:up with milk 
to the consistency of common butter, 
pour the batter on the meat, and send 
it to the oven. Nocrust is required 
over the meat; a very good one is 
formed by the batter, and what is very 
material, the above quantity will go 
as far as four times the weight of 
meat, and save bread entirely, as well 
as other vegetables. 

Cod and Haddock, and all the sim- 
ple white fish, may, by the assistance 
of the grid ron and the frying-pan,— 
and, still better, in the mode of bouilli 
and “soup, or when cold, in those of 
souse or salladj—be eaten with suffh- 
cient, and indeed keen relish, without 
expensive sauces or adjuncts of any 
kind; neither butter, nor oysters, soy, 
nor anchovies, are requisite. , 

The apothecaries in the metrépolis 
have, in consequence of a late order 
from the Company, declined selling 
the medicine, called “ Child's cor- 
dial.” It is made by steeping poppy 
seeds in water, and sweetening it~-is 
a strong narcotic, and has in several 
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instances, when taken in large doses, 
consigned the infant to eternal rest. 

Means of reviving Apple-trees—A 
gentleman, near Hillingdon, Middle- 
sex, writes, that “ after having been 
baffled fifteen years im his expecta- 
tions, success has at length come 
home, merely by lifting the trees im 
October or November, planting them 
again, above the land's level, upon 
little hills of common road sand, taken 
from the scraped heaps by the high- 
way side. No other application is 
wanted for the cankered holes in the 
stem. Rub the road sand into ‘the 
wounds, after cutting out all the 
black. A tree thus treated will revive 
to admiration; branches must be cut 
away quite to sound wood, even if you 
reduce the tree to a mere post: a new 
head will quickly rise.” 

Mr. Price, a gentleman attached te 
the Persian embassy, has made draw- 
ings, on the spot, of every town, vil- 
lage, castle, ruin, mountain of note, 
&c. during the whole route from the 
Persian Gulph to Tehran, the Persian 
capital. He has made panoramic 
views of Shiras, Persepolis, Ispahan, 
Kashan, Kom, and Tehran, giving 
the costumes of the people, &c— 
When he returns to England we may 
possibly be gratified with the fruits of 
his labour through this extensive and 
interesting tract of country. 

Singular Cause of Incorrectness in a 
Watch.—A gentleman put an exqui- 
site watch into the hands of a watch- 
maker that went irregularly. It was 
as perfect a piece of work as ever was 
made. He took it to pieces, and put 
it together twenty times. No manner 
of defect was to be discovered, and yet 
the watch went intolerably. At last it 
struck him the balance- wheel might 
have been near a magnet. -On apply- 
ing a needle to it, he found his suspi- 
cion true. Here was all the mischief. 
The steel work in the other parts of 
the watch had a perpetual influence 
on its motions, and the watch went 
as well as possible with a new wheel. 
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Covent Garpen THEATRE. 
A Touch at the Times 
HE title’of this comedy, though 
~ at promises much, is confined to 
love, and love only. In one instance 


alone the author ventures to strav 2 
little from his topic, and introduce a 
genuine touch at the times. <A hus- 
band gravely throwing his wife in the 
way of ruin, and caleplating unon this 
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new system of revenue, may be a cha- 
racter occasionally heard of among 
the monstrous productions of a rank 
and corrupting state of soctety ; but it 
has not yet become common enough 
to be looked at temperately on the 
stage; and in this instance, the sud- 
den and strong displeasure of the au- 
dience might have made the author 
lament that he had ever strayed be- 
yond the pastorals. “The following is 
the plot in detail :-— 

Canker, a censorious old man, open- 
ly arailer at the vices of the day, but, 
in private, a cunning debauchee, is 
guardian to Melissa, whose brother, 
sir Charles, a sprightly young man 
of fashion, but possessing an excellent 
heart, has just come of age, and, of 
course, is released from obedience to 
his late guardian. Lovell, a sighing 
sentimental lover, is enamoured of 
Melissa, but Canker refuses his assent. 
In this situation, Mrs. Beaumont, the 
daughter of a tradesman, but who, 
intoxicated with a round of fashion- 
able dissipation, despises the class of 
society from which she sprang, shews 
Melissa a letter which she had re- 
ceived from Old Canker, resquesting 
her to wear a rose in her bosom, at 
the masquerade, to be given by her 
husband that evening, by which 
means, a Franciscan friar, who adored 
her, would be enabled to divulge his 
passion. Melissa, with the approba- 
tion of Mrs. Beaumont, determines to 
attend the masquerade, and, by wear- 
ing the rose, hopes to deceive her 
guardian, and to procure such intelli- 
gence of his private pleasures, as 
would put him in her power, and en- 
force his consent to her union with 
Lovell. A few hours prior to the 
masquerade, the letter written by Can- 
ker, having heen dropped by Mrs. 
Beaumont, fallsainto the hands of her 
husband, a wretch, whose extrava- 
gance has brought him to the brink of 
ruin. As itis signed ‘* A Franciscan 
Friar,” and he is unacquainted with 
the hand, he cannot imagine who the 
intriguer is; at the same time that he 
rejoices in the supposed infidelity of 
his wife, whose paramour he is deter- 
mined to discover, and, by obtaining 
large damages against him, in a court 
ef law, prop up his sinking for- 
tunes. For this purpose, he puts on 
the habit ef a triar at the masquerade, 


but his vigilance is useless: Melissa's“ 
plan is crowned with success. Her | 
guardian mistakes her for Mrs. Beau- 
mont, and, by pretending to be ae- 
quainted with his real character, she 
makes herself mistress of his amour 
with Miss,Fitz-Thimble. Sir Charles 
Wilding encounters Mrs. Beaumont, 
to whom, in the morning, he had 
given assistance when her carriage 7 
was overset; while he is paying his 
devoirs to her, he is observed by Laura, 
a very sensitive young lady, the niece 
to Old Canker, who is secretly in love 
with him, and, shocked at his seeming 
affection for another, faints. While 
he is gone to procure assistance, Beau- 
mont enters, and, being habited as 2 
friar, is mistaken by the young lady 
for her uncle; a cheat which he is 
very well pleased to continue, as he 
has long indulged a criminal passion 
for her. © From this danger she is res 
cued by Lovell, who, having informed 
Sir Charles of the circumstance, the 
latter is determined to call him to.an 
account. For this purpose he waits 
on Beaumont, at the very moment, 
that, in conjunction with Flaw, an 
attorney, he is endeavouring to find 
out who the Franciscan friar is, a 
letter from whom he has just inter- 
cepted. flaw immediately supposes 
the seducer to be Sir Charles Wild- 
ing, whom he had seen speaking with 
the lady in the morning; at whick 
time, however, the parties were un- 
known to each other by name, the 
oversetting of the coach having 
brought them acquainted. The con- 
fusion of Sin Charles and Mis. Beau- “@ 
mont, when the former enters the —~ 
room, is considered as @ decisive sign 5 
of guilt. Mr. Beaumont having quit- 
ted the apartment, being informed 
that an execution was in the house, 
Sir Charles offers Mis. Beaumont the 
protection of a lady of rank, and ther 
leave the house together. It is imme- 
diately rumoured that he bas eloped — 
with Mrs. Beaumont; but the truth is 7 
ultimately unveiled. Canker is traced 7 
as the author of the letters. He gives | 
his consent to the union of Melissa 
and Lovell—and Sir Charles, who” 

appears to have had a kind of latent 
atiection for Laura, is rendered happy _ 
by receiving her hand. Mr. Brisk, © 
who appears occasionally, is net ve- 
cessarily connected with the piece, | 
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ané-is merely remarkable for his pun- 
ning propensity. ; 

Such is the general outline of the 
plot. We liave letters communicated 
—letters dropped—and letters inter- 
cepted. A masquerade, too, is intro- 
duced—a device which, we thought, 


. was entirely exploded. The dialogue 


is, in general; weak and vapid; and 
if, occasionally, a ray of wit ‘irradi- 
ates the gloom,’ it is immediately 
succeeded by a train of insipidities and 
vulgarities. Of the latter, Melissa's 
description of love is a very just ex- 
ample. Describing Laura’s malady, 
Melissa observes, ‘‘it is that which 
makes us sigh like paviours, and weep 
like a field of cabbages after a shower.” 
This description, in which the sétree¢ 
and the kitchen-garden ave so admira- 
bly blended, is too coarse for a lady of 
Melissa’s rank, although levity and 
thoughtlessness are her principal cha- 
racteristics. We could point out 
many expressions equally objection- 
able. For what reason the author has 
given the comedy the title which it 
bears, we are utterly at a loss to deve- 
lope. The performers did every thing 
in their power to supply the want of 
wit, humour, and sentiment, in the 
comedy. Mr. Jones, as Sir Charles 
Wilding, by his spirit and vivacity, 
drew the attention of the audience 
rom the author to the actor. Mrs. 
H. Johnston personated Melissa with 
her accustomed liveliness; and Miss 
S. Booth, as Laura, imparted a ‘con- 
siderable portion of interest toa very 
dull character; but when Mr. Jones 
came forward to announce it for re- 
petition, he could not be heard. 
The prologue and epilogue possess 
great merit. 
he new farce of Trick for Trick 
succeeded the play, and dispelled the 
ennut which the comedy had created. 
It is stated, that Mr. Kemble has 
withdrawn himself from this theatre, 
both as actor and manager; and that 
Mr. Faweett is to succeed him next 
season in the latter capacity. Mr. 
K.'s resignation is said to be in conse- 
quence of hiz demand of an increase 
of salary, both as manager and as 


'® actor, having been retused. Mr. K.’s 


salary as an actor only, at this theatre, 


©) was 36/. per week ; he demanded it to 
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be increased to 60/. per week, with 
the addition of 20/. per night for every 
performance beyond three; so that, 
in case of a piece having a run, his 
salary for the time would, in fact, be 
120/. a week! Besides’ this, he de- 
manded a material increase of salary 
as manager, and a considerable addi- 
tion to the sum which he annually 
received in lieu of a benefit. it was 
the non-compliance of Mr. Harris 
with these reasonable demands, that 
determifed Mr. Kemble to take his 
leave of this theatre, and to dispose of 
the property he has in the concern. 





HayMarKeTt THEATRE. 
The Sleep Walker; or, Which is the 


Lady ? 

Tuts new farce is written, we hear, 
by Mr. Oulton, the author of the Sixty 
Third Letter, &c. &c. The plot is as 
follows :—Sir Patrick Maguire, who 
has run away with an heiress from 
Bath, is in treaty with Mr. Wealthy 
about a country seat. Squire Rattle- 
pate, who is desirous of the same man- 
sion, is advised by his attorney to per- 
sonate the Irish Baronet, and thus ob- 
tain possession of it. The Squire is 
informed by his aunt, Mrs. Decorum, 
that her god-daughter, whom ‘she in- 
tended for his wife, and to whom she 
had lately sent a present of jewels to 
facilitate the match, bad eloped in 
man’s attire, under the assumed cha- 
racter of an Irishman. The Squire 
being told, by the landlora of an ad- 
joining inn, that two Irish gentlemen 
had just arrived at his house, who’ had 
been robbed on their journey, makes 
the landlord introduce him to them, 
in hopes of being able to learn to imi- 
tate Irish manners.”,The Squire im- 
parts to Sir Patrick*his misfortune in 
being supplanted by one of his coun- 
trymen in the mansion, and he tells 
his comrade (the heiress in disguise) 
that he had lost his intended wife. 
W hile they are smoaking together Sir 
Patrick inadvertently lights his pipe 
with a draft for £100, which increases 
his distress. He then gives the jewels, 
which he had received from his wife, 
to the Squire, as a security for the 
loan of:some money, and, by this 
means, the Squire applying to his 
aunt, Mrs. Decorum, for the cash, Sir 
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Patrick is mistaken for the lady in dis- 
guise,and Sophia (whe had never been 
seen by her godmother) for the hus- 
hand. This produces a great deal of 
equivoqus. Somno, the Baronet’s ser- 
vant, who originally belonged to a 
stro!ling company, and who spouts in 
his sleep, receives strict orders to be 
up early in the morning to dress bes 
young mastei’s hair. In the night, 
however, he rises, walks in his sleep, 
utters a speech composed of various 
parts of plays, powders Alils the at- 
torney's hair, and commits a number 
of other whimsical extravagancies. 
Eventually the parties are all recon- 
ciled, and the piece concludes. 

This little piece is full of diverting 
incidents and lively repartee. It was 
received throughout with the greatest 
approbation. Jones, in the Irish Ba- 
ronet, and Matthews, in the Sleep- 

Valker, went through their respective 
parts with considerable spirit. In the 
scene in particular in which the ludi- 
crous eftects of somnambulism are 
displayed, the audience were con- 
vulsed with laughter. 


The Child of Chance. 


The author of this new afterpiece 
appears to have entertained a notion 


that nothing but improbability and 


extravagance were requisite to con- 
stitute a farce; and upon this prin- 
ciple, we suppose, carefully abstained 
from infusing into bis production any 
thing like point or real humour. The 
audience expressed their @isappro- 
bation early in the first act, but after- 
wards heard the farce rather patiently 
till near the conclusion; the storm 
then raged with great fury, and the 
remainder: of the last act was entirely 
dumb shew. The auihor having al- 
tered the objectionable parts, it con- 


tinues to be acted, and is received 
with good humour. 


Lyceum Tueatre, StRanp. 
Highgate Tunnel; or, The Secret Arch. 


Tis new afterpiece is said to be 
the production ef Mr. Lascelles Smith, 
and is a burlesque operatic Drama, 
and, as such, it is written in blank 
verse. It represents the landlords of 
Highgate as conspiring to effect: the 
destruction of the Tunnel, from a 
dread of its completion proving ini- 
mical to their interests. In pursuance 
of this plan, the Landlords are op- 
posed to the Tunneleers (the people 
employed in making the funnel), and 
the tragedy ends with the destruction 
of the arch, after a tiemendotis con- 
flict, in which horse and foot are en- 
gaged, and the stage completely filled 
with combatants, armed with bladders 
fastened to sticks, hods, shovels, &c. 

This piece is formed on the model 
of that produced last year, iv which 
the tailors were the principal cha 
racters. In imitation of that after- 
piece, the present is introduced by a 
Prelude, but the effect of this Prelude 
is by no means equal to that which 
preceded the former entertainment. 
It however contains some good paro- 
dies of well-known passages, and scenes 
of celebrated dramatic authors, and of 
some popular airs, and presents a lu- 
dicrous satire upon spectacles and 
horse actors. The humour of the 
piece flagged towards the end of the 
second act, and there was a little his- 
sing; but the grand tragi-comic finale, 
involving the falling in of the ‘Turtnel, 
with the whole party, like the Titans 
of old, preceded by a furious battle 
between publicans, brick-layers, pot- 
boys, &c. mounted upon basket horses, 
restored the audience to good humours. 


—_ 


OBITUARY. 


A T Trvusilic, in Spain, on the 
t%& 19th May, in the 38d vear of 
is age, Lieutenant-Colonel Squire, 
of the corps of Royal Engineers, 
eidest son of Dr. Squire, Ely-place, 
Lendon. 

His death was owing to a fever sup- 
posed to have been occasioned by ex- 


cessive fatigue at the late siere of Ba- 
dajos. On his return, after the suc- 
cessful result of that siege, to Almen- 
dralejo, the head quarters of Sir Row- 
jJand Hill, to whcese division he was 
attached, bis altered appearance was 
visible to all his friends. However, 
even after this, he superintended the 
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repairs of the bridge of Merida. In on the following expeditions; viz. to 
coming back from Merida, he fell. the Helder, to Egypt, to South Ame- 
from his horse. Stitt he would not rica, to Sweden, (under Sir John 
complain, nor allow that he had any Moore), to Portugal and Spain under 
thing more than a cold, though he was, the same general, to Zealand, and a 
at that very time, suffering under the second time to the Spanish Peninsula, 
endemic fever of the country. Perse- where he has at length finished his ho- 
vering to the last in the discharge of nourable career. In the spring of 
his military duties, he was proceeding 1809 he was sent by government on a 
to accompany General Hill on his secret mission to the Baltic. 

march to Almarez; but having more Within the last five months, his 
energy of mind than strength of body, eminent merits had been rewarded by 
the fatigue which he had endured in- the brevet rank first of Major, then of 
creased his malady to such an alarm- Lieutenant-Colonel. ‘Tbe first was 
ing degree, that it was found impos- conferred on him in December, 1811, 
sible for him to proceed beyond Trux-. and he was gratified by a compli- 
i!lo! where he was left on the 16th, mentary message from Lord Mulgrave, 
and Mr.Luscombe, surgeon to the Master-general of the Ordnance: he 
34th regiment, was permitted toremain was made Lieutenant-Colonel as soon 
with him. On the 19th, about three asit was known in England that Badajos 
o'clock in the morning,Colonel Squire was taken, in the siege of which place 
breathed his last in the arms of this he had remarkably distinguished him- 
gentleman. self. 

In this manney was closed the short | The active mind of Colonel Squire 
but honourable life of a very brave and did not content itself with the acquire- 
excellent man. ments proper to his profession only, 

Never was the loss of any officer but was impelled bya large and liberal 
more deeply and sincerely lamented curiosity to obtain every sort of useful 
by his relations, his friends, and his or interesting knowledge. 
fellow-soldiers. Ip all the countries which he visited, 

To the highest sense of honour, and he kepta full and accurate journal, 
the most undaunted courage, he add- not only of military affairs, but of 
ed an ardent love of his profession, every thing else which struck him as 
peculiar talents for war, and an exten- either curious or important. 
sive knowledge of military affairs, ac- In Egvpt, heshared with Mr. Hamil- 
quired by study and experience, ton, at that time private secretary to 

Ite bad all the qualities of a good Lord Elgin, and Captain Leake of the 
soldier ; vigilance, activity, euter- artillery, in the honour of discovering, 
prise, mdustry, and the most*chearful on the celebrated column near Alex- 
and exemplary patieuce under every andria, commonly called Pompey’s 
species of hardship; in short, he dis- pillar, a Greck inscription, which had 
played on all occasions an ardour, ala- eluded the ingenuity of all former tra- 
ciity, and perseverance, which shrunk vellers. On his return to England in 
from neither difficulty vor danger. $03, he shewed a paper on this sub- 

Iie was always esteemed and treated ject to the late Rey. Dr. Raine of the 
with the utmost confidence by the ge- Charter bouse, (under whose tuition 
nerals under whom he served, and had he had formerly been) who communi- 
received from them: repeated and con- cated it to the Antiquarian Society: 
spicuous testimonies of distinction It has since been published in their 
uid good opinion; he was, indeed, transactions. 
much distinguished throughout the Iu company with the above men- 
whole army, and but one universal tioned gentlemen, Colonel Squire 
sentinedt prevails through all ranks (having obtained leave of absence, at 
of the profession. the conclusion of the Egyptian cam- 

To be employed in figitin: the bat- paign) made a tour through Syria and 
tes of his country was this officer’s Greece. After their departure from 
ruling passion, and in this, he bad Athens, their vessel, the brig Mentor, 
been amply indulged for the last thii- unfortunately strack upon the rocky 
teen yeas. | shore of the smail islan! of Cerigo. 

During that space of time, be served Tiose on board bad but just time te 

| 
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save their lives; but it is much to be 
regretted that their journals, plans, and 
other papers were lost. 

If the military talents of Colonel 
Squire gained him universal respect 
and applause, the virtues of his heart, 
and his conduct in private life,secured 
him the warm attachment of all with 
whom he was connected, and even 
prepossessed the affections of those 
who were but slightly acquainted with 
him. His merits and conduct have 
leit an example transcendently worthy 
of remembrance. 

His mourning family have at least 
the melancholy gratification of never 
hearing his name mentioned, by any 
of his numerous friends, unaccompa- 
nied by expressions of honour, es- 
teem, and love. 

On Saturday, July 18, aged so 
years, at his house in Warren-street, 
Fitzroy square, Davin Morton, 
M. D. 

It is to be lamented that the world 
in not know more of characters of 
‘minence while Zcing; and it is an 
ict of injustice that they should not 
be held up when dead, for the imita- 
tion and excitement of others, to be 
good and wise, as they were. 

The prominent excellencies in Dr. 
Morton's life were right thinking and 
purity of conduct. He possest bold and 
independent principles, both in poli- 
tics and religion ; and was to the ut- 
most extent, an abettor of the freedom 
of inquiry, of the uncontrolled liberty 
ef the press, and of unfettered discus- 
sion. 

His practice as a physician, both in 
the West Indies and England, was a 
part of his time very extensive; and 
when hedeclined much of this through 
age, and a wish to close a life of conti- 
nual exertion in retirement and qui- 
etude, he still extended his advice, 
without a fee, to his friends, his ac- 
quaintance, and the needy. 

He was a good scholir, and most 
profoundly read, indefatigable in his 
researches, almost boundiess in know- 
ledge, and if his various conversations 
could be collected, perbaps a richer 
fund of information, fine reasoning, 
and acate satire, could hardly be found 
since the writings of Voltaire. 

Pure religion, integrity, the most 
circumspect morals, humanity, ard 
universal philanthropy, marked the 
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conduct of this very great, and very 
good man. 

The writer of this sketch is impelled 
to make it, in gratitude to the memory 
of a friend, of infinite solace, improve- 
ment, and entertainment to himself 
and family; and hopes some one, bet- 
ter qualified, will more at length trans- 
mit to the public the life and senti- 
ments of a character of such inesti- 
mable value. 

Early on the morning of the 30th of 
May, at his lodgings in Huntingdon, 
the Rev. Davip Hopkins, in the 87th 
year of his age. For many years, such 
had been Mr. Hopkins’ propensity to 
parsimony, that, although possessed of 
considerable funded property, he be- 
grudged himself the common neces- 
saries of life; and often, when walking 
the streets, exhibite:! more the appear- 
ance of a miserable mendicant than a 
respectable clergyman. An anecdote 
is told of him, which will bring to the 
reader's remembrance a similar act-of 
sordid policy in the life of old Elwes. 
Walking one Sunday morning to do 
duty at a parish church in Cambridge- 
shire, he saw in a field a scare-crow: 
going up to the figure, he took off its 
hat, examined it, then looked at his 
own, and finding the advantage to be 
in favour of the former, he fairly ex- 
changed the one for the other! 

On the 4th ult. at Shefford, Bed- 
fordshire, the Rev. C. Tay tor, many 
yea's officiating clergyman of the St. 
George's Catholic chapel, at that 
place. He was a benevolent man, 
who loved his country, and was a kind 
friend to suffering humanity, taking 
great pleasure to instruct the humble 
and illiterate. His profoundand uni- 
versal erudition, with bis wit and ur- 
banity, secured him the esteem of per- 
sons of the most eminent cistinction. 
His numerous friends and acquaint- 
ance, with those who have profited by 
his pious and exalted labours, bear 
testimony to the many amiable virtues 
which he always erected for the ho- 
nour of God, and the welfare of hisg 
fellow-creatures. 

Lately, Lord Massey, at Her- 
mitage, his seat, in the county cf Li- 
merick. Heis succeeded in bis title 
and estates by his son, Hugh, a minor, 
now Lord Massey. 

On the 26th ult. at Clifton Hot 
Wells, of a vapid decline, PaILie 
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Mactet, Esq. barrister at law, and 
formerly of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Mallet was greatly re- 
spected by all who knew him, as a man 
of distinguished abilities and of the 
most upright, independent principles. 
He was the editor of a philosopi.ical 
work of Mr. Hobbes, just published, 
to which he has prefixed a very valu- 
able life of the author, which he just 
lived to finish. Mr. Mallet also edited 
Lord Bacon's Advancement of Learn- 
ing, together with a life of that great 
man, and an abridgment of Locke's 
Essay on the Human Understanding. 

Lately, at Budock, near Falmouth, 
aged 113, Mrs. Mary Harris. She 
retained the perfect possession of her 
faculties till the Jast, and has ‘eft two 
daughters, one aged 70, and the other 
80. 

On the Qth inst. at Ashfield Lodge, 
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near Bury St. Edmonds, after a long 
illness, James Mincay, Esq. senior 
King’s counsel, a bencher of the Inner 
Temple, recorder of Aldborough, and 
many years chairman of the eres 
Sessions of Norfolk and Suffolk. He 
practised as a King’s counsel twenty- 
two years, and during that space of 
time, was distinguisbed as the power- 
ful rival of his friend, Lord Erskine. 

On the 21st inst. suddenly, at his 
house, Chester-place Vauxhall-road, 
in the 82d year of his age, Dr. Josera 
DenMAN, late an eminent physician 
at Bakewell, Derbyshire. He was au- 
thor of an Essay on the Waters at Bux- 
ton, andseyeral other small tracts re- 
lative to the poor. He was the elder 
and only surviving brother of Dr. 
Denman, of Mount-street, Grosvenor- 
square. 
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HE last inonth was distinguished 

by the release of Mr. Cobbett, 
after the payment of a fine of one 
thousand pounds to the king, and 
finding security for his good beha- 
viour in very heavy sums, from an 
imprisonment of two years in Newgate. 
The horrors of such an imp: isonment, 
to one who has not money to pay for 
other accommodations, not granted 
but at an immense sum, to which the 
expense of similar lodgings elsewhere 
bears no proportion, cannot be easily 
conceived by the generality of our 
readers. It is not merely the confine- 
ment with felons, but it may happen, 
that the individuals with which an 
author is compelled to associate are 
of such acast as it is a disgrace to 
mention. Mr. Cohbett was saved 
from these horrors, by having a better 
purse than falls to the lot of authors 
In general. But in its best shane, a 
confinement of two years is a very 
severe punishment; to be alleviated 
indeed by the reflection, that the very 
writing which caused the imprison- 
ment was eventually beneficial to the 
country. 

The attention of the public has 
been roused to the state of military 
floggings, and to the crvelty of order- 
4g a human being to suffer the pu- 


nishment of a thousand lashes. They 
who have seen the back of a fellow 
creature and the dew of biood issuing 
from its wounds long before this num- 
ber of blows has been inflicted, form 
but an imperfect idea of bis sufferings. 
They must have been in the front of 
this exhibition; must have seen the 
distortions ofa human face; witnessed 
the writhings of the frame; and must 
have been told what the deep groan 
means when the lashes fall upon com- 
paratively speaking an inanimate car- 
case. If there is any truth in the di- 
vine law, sucha punishment must be 
displeasing in the eyes of the supreme 
being: for if he conimanded the chil- 
dren of Isr4el not to inflict more than 
forty lashes on any criminal, lest their 
brother should become vile in their 
sight, is it becoming Christians, men 
who take a pleasure in declaring that 
Christianity is part of the law of the 
land, who are expressly taught to love 
each other as brethren, is it becoming 
a body of Christians to sentence a 
brother to athousand lashes, and to 
stand round an agonising body till a 
surgeon declares it dangerous to pro- 
cced farther, and the half lifeless car- 
case is Carried toan hospital to endure 
another torture in a recovery from the 
lacerations of ifs frame? 
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The subject will be brought forward 
in the House of Commons next win- 
ter, and it is right that it should be 
set entirely at rest. Our feelings were 
tried by the tortures inflicted on the 
blacks in the West Indies, and surely 
en equal degree of sensilility isdue to 
white men; though it is rather extra- 
ordinary that the gentleman who has 
received so much praise for bis exer- 
tions in favour of the Africans, should 
hear with apathy the much better 
founded complaints, that came not 
«nly from writers, but experienced 
suilitary officers. In the House of 
«“ommons, Mr. Bennet asked the fol- 
lowing question, “ Flas an order been 
issued to_the army enjoining officers 


not to flog a soldier a second time for, 


the same offence, after being taken 
atown once from the halberd?” To 
this the judge advocate replied, tbat 
ro oider of the kind had been issued ; 
znd he did not intend to advise any 
such order. — Ele confessed, that he 
had on a former occasion uttered 
something concerning the duration of 
military puvishinent, and that 2 was 
mecessary to linet that duratien to the 
period when human nature can suffer no 
fonger. The number of lashes he 
considered ought to be apportioned as 
near as possible to what a man might 
he able tosuffer at one time, and be 
therefore mtzht be supposed to say 
that asecond infliction of punishment 
was unjustifiable. 

We copy the words as they appear- 
edina morning paper; and if we were 
to indulge our teclings upon the sub. 
ject, we should write a volume equal! 
in size at Jeast to Mr. Wilberforce's 
speeches on the abolition of the slave 
tiade. Mr. Bennet pmiade no farther 
remark than to express bis iutention 
of bringing furward the subject in the 
next session. Thus stands the, ques- 
tion, Is the proper limit for the du- 
ration of military flogging the period 
when buman nature can suffer no lon- 
ger> If it is not, what is: the proper 
limit? We deny that the power ef 
human endurance is the proper limit: 
for such a limit is the limit of a devil, 
not of a man, norof God. That it is 
not of God, we appeal to the law al- 
ready quoted; that it is not of man, 
we appeal to every heart that is not 
depraved by vice, er rendered callous 
by sights of cruelty. 
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To the second question, what is the 
proper limit? we shall not reply at 
present, leaving to our readers to turn 
itin their own minds; and to guide 
them in their reflections on the sub- 
ject, we desire them only to consider, 
that there isa God who judgeth the 
earth, and that human beings who 
scorn his commands in the torture of 
their fellow créatures must suffer, in 
themselves or their children, punish- 
ment for the evil they inflict. The 
human mind is debased by every 
wicked action; and is there a man of 
an honotirable feeling who would not 
sooner suffer than inflict the floggings 
by which so many are reported to have 
been illegally tortured in Ireland? 
Punishments are necessary where vice 
prevails: but every punishment loses 
Its effect, when it excites more com- 
passion for the criminal than horror at 
liis offence. Punishments also ought 
to be definite; and in any case it is 
better to err on the side of too great 
feeling for bumavity, than to incur 
the censure of cruelty. 

But this subject has carried us from 
the person whose release from prison 
gave rise to a particular meeting of 
the friends of freedom, at which Sir 
Francis Burdett was in the chair, and 
Mr. Cobbeit was invited to be a guest. 
On the day previous to this meeting, 
very severe strictures were’ published 
on Mr. Cobbett's conduct in a morn- 
ing paper, and papers were distributed 
to the same purpose at the door of the 
mecting. In these he was accused of 
having been some. years back a very 
violent enemy to Sir Francis Burdett, 
and of wishing to secure a mitigation 
of, or release from, his punishment, 
by giving up his weekly paper, in 
which be had so strenuously perform- 
ed the part of a reformer. These 
charges were inost pertinaciously in- 
sisted upon, also, in a Sunday paper, 
which professes similar principles of 
reform. In the meeting, also, Mr, 
Cobbett was questioned, and he made 
avery open and manly defence. He 
confessed to the full extent the charge 
relative to Sir Francis Burdett, and 
maintained bis right to give up or not 
his paper whenever he thought fit— 
That he saw things in a very different 
light than be did when he was an ene- 
my to Sir Francis Burdett, could not 
be considered as a fault; and it as- 
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suredly is more honourable to that 
exalted character, that, without fee or 
reward, he who was his enemy became 
his friend, and contended for those 
principles of reform which bad been 
so vehemently opposed not only by 
himself, but by a very great majority 
enlisted under the banners of Mr.Pitt: 
and those persons whe sit at their ease, 
and never expose themselves to danger 
at all, are very unfit judges of what 
they themselves would do, when they 
were suffering under the censures of 
the law. Why the men on the same 
side with himself should be so out- 
rageous in their censures, it is difficult 
to explain. ‘Let them pursue their 
own course, but they ought to recol- 
fect, that the enemies of freedom can- 
not desire any thing more tlian to sow 
divisions among its advocates. The 
conduct of these outrageous censures 
puts us in mind of the unhappy per- 
sons in the reign of Queen Mary, who, 
though condemned to the flames, were 
quarelling with their fellow prisoners 
under a similar condemnation. 

But the meeting is to be considered 
in a very different point of view from 
the mere telease of a fellow-subject 
from imprisonment, and the testimory 
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ie which it bore to the sentiments of Sir 
ay | F. Burdett or Mr. Cobbett on military 
3 ‘e punishments. The system of terror 
cd carried on by Mr.Pitt, for along time, is 


© toowell known, and in its consequences 





a" 3 has been too much felt ia this coun- 
the * try. Against that system Sir Francis 
‘or Burdett strenuously opposed himself, 
ery i and the country is daily coming over 
ae fo his opinions : we do vot mean his 
ce opinions on various topics, but on 
xy © the grand point, the necessity of a re- 
bore © form in parliament. ‘To this the at- 
Mags tention of every one cannot be too 
‘xt ®) tnuch kept. Other points are of minor 
ese Hy importance ; and, after the memorable 
in- me day on which, in the House of Com- 
rer, 9 mous, the.conduct of Mr. Perceval 
Of RE and Lord Castlereagh was in part jus- 
ne ¥ tified, and on the whole passed by 
ade without the ceusure which it deserved 
He 1 from the whole House, they must be 
Ze Oy blind who do not see that ail the bene- 
and ee fits of our constitution may be under- 
not mined, if due care is not taken that 
L— the representatives of the people 
ent should be freed not only from such 
-# 3 influence, but also from the suspicion 
iy 


a ofit. ‘So hear then the sentiments of 
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so popular a writer as Mr. Cobbett, 
to whem, whatever may be his faults, 
sinister party motives cannot be im- 
puted, was deserving of the attention 
paid to him; and we need not say how 
much the other party would have 
triumphed, if they could have gained 
over to their side one, who, from the 
unbiassed writings of his own jud.z- 
ment, quitted them to become the ad- 
vocate of a party who had nothing te 
offer him but the praise arising fron 
a conscientious performance of his 
duty. 

Mr. Cobbett may be said to have 
boasted a little toa much, but we are 
to recollect on what he boasted; that 
he got his bread by his own exertions, 
and not by saddling the country for 
his pay. ffe has indeed great reason 
to boast; for let it be recollected, that 
if he pas accumulated property, it is 
by means of profiting his country, 
which is more than an equal sharer in 
his gains. By the produce of his pen 
the couutry gains a far greater annual 
sum than is contributed to it by the 
taxes of many wealthy lords, who, in 
return also, draw back as much or 
more in places and pensions than they 
have contributed in taxes. Let Mr. 
Cobbettr be compared with Mr. Per- 
ceval, and he has just reason to boast, 
The former quitted his profession to 
thrust himself into one to which he 
had very smail pretensians, and he was 
amply paid, and his family most amply 
provided for, Mr. Cobbett has raised 
a supply to his country; and those 
who batten on corruption, and affect 
to hold him in contempt, ought to be 
put in miod cf the ditterence between 
them. The money acquired by the 
pen of Mr.Cobbeit is surely as honour- 
able as the fees of a lawyer; or the 
salary of an officer under government, 
or the advan'‘ages obtaised by a divine 
for his sermons. We do not:say this 
trom any partiality to Mr. Cobbett or 
bis writings; but we heard with dis- 
dain the contempt cast on him by Sir 
Vickery Gibbs, and, in a country like 
ours, see no reason that talénts should 
be reprobated, and that pre-emizence 
should be assumed by one who has 
made his foftune by his tongue, over 
him who has acquied independeuce 
by bis pen. 

Mr. Cobbett 


was tried by an er 
officio informati 


yn, a mode of indict- 
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mefit practised hy the late Attorney- 
General, Sir Vickery Gibbs, in a man- 
ner to excite, we might almost say, 
universal reprehension. Attempts 
have been made to restrain this prac- 
tice within some limits, and the last 
was by Lord Holland, lately in the 
House cf Lords, where he advanced 
those unanswerable arguments which 
common sense, true philosophy, and 
asound knowledge of our censtitution, 
will ever dictate. An attempt was 
made to reply to them by Lord Ellen- 
borough, who, having been an attor- 
ney-general, and now a judge, may be 
considered as biassed rather too much 
by his profession to attend to general 
principles. We were not prepared to 
hear from his lips a slight cast upon 
the Commentaries of Blackstone, 
whose knowledge was-treated with no 
small contempt, as merely that of a 
fellow of a college. Lord Ellenborough 
was himself a fellow ofa college, and 
at that time formed 4 different esti- 
mate, which he might now say was 
owing to the want of that knowledge 
since acquired in the practice of life. 
This is a question on which we should 
trust very little to bis Lordship’s judg- 
ment. The practice of life may harden 
or blunt the faculties, and being ac- 
customed to a certain routine of busi- 
ness, a man feels indignant at being 
diverted from his usual practice, and 
seeks for argument to justify his old 
mumpsimus, rather than to bring his 
tongue to the modern sumpsimus.— 
It is from men in the closet and in 
general life, that improvements are to 
be expected: men in great practice 
are generally technical men, very little 
above the class of mechanies: aud the 
knowledge of Lord Holland and Sir 
Francis Burdett, derived from general 
principles,applied toa particular prac- 
tice, is not inferior to that of the whole 
profession of the law, 

A new thing in the practice of attor- 
ney-generals has given rise to more 
discussion, and will excite fresh argu- 
ment. This took place in Dublin, 
where a book has been published on 
the Catholic claims, esteemed by the 


attorney-general there, on account of 


a paragraph in it, to be libellous, 
In conseyuence he summoned: the 
printer to his house to give his reasons 
why an information e¢ oficio should 
not be issued against him. ‘This ap- 
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pears strange to an Englishman, if any 
thing indeed could, in these days, be 
called strange: and Mr. Sheridan, with 
oe propriety, brought the subject 
efore the House, by a motion for 
a copy of the notice served by the 
attorney-general of Dublin on Mr. 
Fitzpatrick. Many strange things 
were urged by the opponents of the 
motion, but the most extraordinary 
was that of Mr. Barham, who thought 
the motion in favour of the subject: 
as if any thing said by a defendant, 
short of abject submission, could be 
of any avail, and be of farther use 
than to assist the prosecutor in his 
attack. A division took place, when 
there appeared for the motion 23, 
against it 67. The question is to be 
tried, however, in the [rish courts of 
law, as Mr. Fitzpatrick has brought 
his action against the attorney- 
general ;. and we trust that all these 
actions and counter actions will end 
iv destroying entirely ex officio infor- 


mations, or at least in putting some * © 


check. to_ the attorney-general, by 
making him swear that the country 
will receive detriment by any delay; 
for we see no reason for setting aside 
the process by indictmefit, unless some 
urgent case dematids a trial before a 
grand jury can be summoped. 

The riots in the north seem to have 
in great measure subsided ; but they 


have given rise to a bill in parliament, 7 


which we hope will not have the effect 
of reviving them. The information | 
relative to them was brought in Sealed 
bags before both Houses, and a secret 
commiétee was appointed to exaniine 
them. A bill, founded upon the re- 
port, was brought in by Lord Castle- 
reagh, and gave rise to mucli discus- | 
sion, and in it were noticed the tor- » 
tures inflicted on the Irish during the 


late troubles, in a manner that must: 7 


reud the heart of every Englishman. 
This bill extends the power of magis- 
trates in the disturbed counties, and 
gives them a right to search for and | 
seize arins, which, at apy rate, will be ~ 
very beneficial to the moor game and © 
partridges uext season. We dreéad the 
effects of these new laws; being fully 
persuaded that the power vested in 
the sheriff of every county is sufficient 
to repress tumult and insurrection. 

A more pleasing circumstance is 
connected with the proceedings of the © 












House. A bill has been introduced 
by administration for expunging from 
the statute book the conventicle and 
five mile acts, and giving the tolera- 
tion act that force, which has been 
impaired by the conduct of several 
justices of the peace in different parts 
of England. It must gratify every 
liberal mind to know, that the bill 
passed the House without a single ob- 
jection being started to it. High 
church prejudices have not the force 
they had a hundred years ago, and 
people are grown too wise to trouble 
themselves with interfering with their 
neighbour's concerns as to his: place 
of worship. The church is now in 
the minority, and its numbers are 
daily decreasing; but the rich, the 
noble, and the learned will remain its 
supporters, as they have always been 
of.every established church to a cer- 
_ tain time, whatever may be its doc- 
trines. In, the House of Lords, Lord 
Stanhope’s bill was rejected, but his 
lordship’s admirable speech, on the 
. subject, and the unanswerable posi- 
tions of the bill have had a great ef- 
fect in shewing the absurdity of those 
statutes, by which churchmen endea- 
© . voured to force people to bend under 
their yoke, instead of alluring them 






















have 9 tothe church by.argument and bro- 
they jaar therly kindness. The speech was fol- 
nent, (om towed by a curious correspondence 
affect ame between Mr. Smith the member 
ation | 9) for Norwich, and his lordship; and 
ealed ~ the contest was, which was the most 
secret a tolerant, and pursued the best method 
‘niine  9e- 20F promoting liberality? We shall 
e re- Ge be gtad to see all parties vying with 
‘astle- each other in such’ a contest; for 


whatever doubts may arise as to doc- 
trine, there cannot be a doubt of the 
wickedness of that man, who ill treats 
his neighbour in word, deed, or 
thought, on account of his religion. 





—" , -In this censure we include ourselves, 
5 and as we were once so ridiculous as to 
and me esteem ourselves better than our 
vill be neighbours, because, as well’as our 
cand | forefathers, we went to church, not 
ad the recollecting that at a certain period 
> fully they went to the mass house, and that 
eed in nine out of ten go to one or the other 
Scient ae Ore from the chance of birth than 
: teal principle. ; 

ane is a Mowers with horrid circumstances 
a the | = have too much of late polluted our - 
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soil, and we have to lament a dreadful 
instance of a vindictive spirit in the 
destruction of two foreigners, a noble 
Frenchman and his wife, by their 
Italian domestic. The cause of this 
act is likely to: remain unkaown, for 
the wretched assassin term:uated |is 
guilty life, while the objec: 
cruelty were expiring —The tase 
principle of honour has also produced 
an attempt at murder, but, we are 
happy to say, without any melancholy 
result; and, in,fact, the parties con- 
cerned in it are rather subjects” for 
ridigule, than of horror for their 
crime. A dispute “arose, whether 
the Waltz was an indecent dance; 
and till this attempt at murder, we 
did not imagine that a single Eng- 
lishman would stand up in its de- 
fence. ~To settle this dispute the 
parties: took to their: pistols; and we 
are glad to say returned unliurt; but 
had the vindiéator of the Waltz mur- 
dered his antagonist, we should not 
have been the more reconciled to this 
indecent exhibition from Germany. 
France has declared war against 
Russia, and the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States voted for’ war with Eng- 
land. Previous to the former decla- 
ration France published its treaties of 
alliance with Prussia and Austria, and 
the napers that had passed between ‘its 
own and the Russian court on the 
question in dispute. From the latter 
papers we learn only, that Russia 
would wae browbeaten into abject 
submission, and its emperor is now to 
fight for the throne of his autocracy, 
as Bonaparte has determined that he 
shall cease to be an European sove- 
reign. For this purpose the great 
warrior has roused himself; he has 
quitted the domestic comforts in 
which he seemed to have taken great 
delight, and is again at the head of 
armies. The Vistula saw him ariidst 
his veteran legions, who were march- 
ed to its banks from all parts of Eu- 
rope, and the moment of his arrival 
indicated a speedy movement towards 
the accomplishment of his designs. 
In his journey to his army he had dis- 
played all the magnificence of an em- 
perar: he was treated by his subject 
kings and princes with the usual pa- 
geantries of a court, but these things 
were to him merely the baubjes of 
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childhood, and he was intent on more 
destructive pursuits. At the head of 
his troops he became the general, ac- 
tive and energetic, full of resources, 
confiding in his soldiers, and sensible 
that they placed the utmost reliance 
on him. This they naturally would 
do, when they fonnd themselves, as 
by magic, brought together in the 
presence of their beloved general, and 
of ‘each other, who had been led to 
conquest by him in so many different 
regions. 

From the Vistyla they marched to 
the Niemen, and were soon transport- 
ed to the right banks of the river by 
three bridges ; having thus passed the 
Russian army, which was about thirty 
iniles from the passage to the south 
east, the Emperor of Russia, being at 
Wilna on the river Wilia, moved off 
with his court within twenty-four 
hours after the passage over the river. 
The city was taken on the twenty- 
eighth of June, the Russians to the 
south of the Wilia laving recrossed 
the river, and destroyed immense 
stores of ammunition and provision 
which had been colleeted in that 
place. Conrland, Samagitia, and Li- 
thuania have thus fallen an easy prey 
to the French, and the Poles will 
easily be raised to insurrection against 
their governors, and thus assist In the 
destruction of the Russian power in 
that country. It is supposed to be 
the plan of the Russians to retire into 
the interior of the country, avoiding 
a battle, till by coming op the rear of 
the French, they can fight it to ad- 
yaptage. -Time must shew in what 
manner the great warricr will conduct 
himself upon this oceasion; but in 
the rescurces of his extraordinary 
mind will probably be found some 
new schemes to astonish those who 
delight in military manceuvres. He 
can hardly have undertaken this war- 
fare, without duly considering every 
species of defence; and however cou- 
rageous the Russian soldier may be, 
we can scarcely imagine, that their 
generals, weakened by the influence 
of an impotent cabinet, can cope with 
a general, sho directs the whole with 
a penetrating eve, and has cnly to 
speak to be obeyed. 

In these awful moments for the 
Russian autocracy, aid is expected 
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from Sweden and England, and alli- 
ances are said to be in formation with 
these courts. An ambassador from 
England has been some time in Swe- 
den, and one is dispatched to Peters- 
burgh to re-establish the bands of 
friendship with that unstable power. 
As Englishmen, though Russia has 
behaved so ill to this country, we can- 
not view with indifference the coh-, 
quests of the French, yet, as citizens 
of the world, none can feel much 
regret at the introduction of a new 
government into those immense re- 
gions of barbarity. It is enough to 
observe, that slavery forins the great 
feature of the Russian constitution, 
and so much so, that the rich do not 
estimate their wealth by the number 
of their acres, but by that of the slaves 
on their land. Dr. Clarke, in his 
admirable travels through Russia, has 
displayed the features of this misgo- 
verned country in its true colours, 
and should the events of war lead to 
the introduction of some thousand 
Frenchmen into it, they will success- 
fully attack the prejudices with which 
it is now overwhelmed. © Should Bo- 
naparte, however, be successful, he 
will possess a power, that wi!ll make 
him fora time at least invincible in 
Europe, and Asia may tremble at bis 
approach. The fate of Turkey is sus- 
pended by these new scenes, and Rus- 
sia is incapable of pursuing its con- 
quests. A peace has been agreed on 
between these twc contending powers, 
though it is not likely to be of long 
duration; for if the French prevail, 
they will soon forget their late gua- 
rantee of the integrity of the Turkish 
empire, and should the autocrat suc- 
ceed, his ancient animosity will be 
resumed, The independence of Po- 
land is alsé revived, and a Diet has 
met at Warsaw, in which all those in 
Poland, whe have sworn allegiance to 
Russia, are called on to renounce it, 
and the Poles are to unite their arms 
to those of France to establish the 
new kingdom. It certainly suits the 
present policy of the French, that the 
Poles should be thus on the alert, but 


“we very niuch doubt, whether the par- 


tition of Poland by the royal jacobins, 
who afterwards pretended such -soll- 
citude for the liberties of Europe, will 
be supersedéd by any other act, than 
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some similar -paftition by the Empe- 
ror of France. 

In Spain affairs are wearing a new 
aspect. Lord Wellington has really 
marched into the country, and heard 
a solemn mass in the cathedral at 
Salamanca. The nobles, the students, 
the divines, the country round, all 
came to the solemuity, and balls and 
illuminations crowned the evening. 
After this day’s rejoicing, the general 
pursued the French by the road to- 
wards Valladolid, and very interesting 
news may soon be expected from that 
country. A battle must take place, 
or the Spanish Guerillas will create 
such interruptions to the French as 
may impede any great movements on 
their part, and we shall at any rate see 
if the Spanish nation is really inter- 
ested in the cause. Such accounts 
have been given of the success of the 
Guerillas, and the French are so 
hampered on every side, aud no far- 
ther assistance can be expected from 
the mother country, that we might 
with full confidence expect a termi- 
nation of the contest in this cam- 
paign, but we have beeu too often 
amused with tales from Spain to place 
much reliance on the news from that 
quarter. They say that the Gallic 
king has left Madrid, but the French 
army has not left its post by Cadiz. 
On the whole, however, there are 
hopes; and if the Spaniards could 
concentrate their forces, much might 
be done by them. The Duke d'Infan- 
tado bas taken possession of his post 
at Cadiz, and the Cortes are prepar- 
ing the regulations for giving up thefr 
posts to their successors, the ordinary 
Cortes. But whatever may be the 
result of the war in Spain, the new 
Cortes will not be troubled to legislate 
beyond the Peiiirsula, for their trans- 
atlantic territories are taking care of 
themselves, and cannot be at a loss for 
as good heads as those that have been 
produced in the great conflict by the 
nother country: 

Europe is thus convulsed, and it 
was scarcely necessary to add to this 
scene of confusion. We are fearful, 
however, that a new war is breaking 
out, of far more consequence to this 
country, as, besides the injurious con- 
sequences to huuwanity, nothing can 


be gained by it to compensate the ex- 
pense that it would occasion. ‘The 
conquest even of the United States 
would be a detriment to us; for living 
as a separate state, they would, if 
united in the bands of friendship, be 
far more beneficial to us than ina 
state of dependence. Inthe Congress 
war with England has been deter- 
mined upon. They had not, at that 
time, heard of the death of Mr. Perce- 
val, and of course not of the revoca- 


tion of the orders in council; and, in, 


the ignorance of returning prudence 
to our councils, circumstances may 
occur to widen the breach between 
the two powers. “Already it is report- 
ed that an engagement has taken place 
between an Englishand three Ame- 
rican frigates, in which the former 
extricated itself with the usual valour 
and skill of our country, but not with- 
out great damage. Skirmishes of this 
kind inay take place, but America 
cannot produce a navy to cope with 
ours. She must wait some years be- 
fore she can co-operate with other 
American powers In the devastation 
of Europe. For the present she must 
be a sufferer in this unhappy conflict ; 
and Great Britain will have to lament 
that to her impotent efforts to deliver 
Europe, have been added attacks on 
the dependence of the only state that 
had endeavoured strenucesly to keep 
herself out of the vortex of confusion, 

We cannot close this report with- 
out observing to our readers that the 
former part was written, before we 
had seen the horrid curse in Mr. 
Cobbet’s weekle paper, with which he 
wishes to bind his children. We do 
not so much lament that it was writ- 
ten, as that it was ever entertained 
ina human breast. Our country may 
wrong us, but far be it from us td in- 
culcate a vindictive spirit. Bless and 
curse not, is the precept of our great 
master; and whatever may be the 
talents of a man, if his heart is not 
brought to the former and to reject 
the latter, he has much to learn. A 
man who sets up for a reformer must 
not leave neglected his own heart. 
May the writer of thiscurse be brought 
to a better sense of his condition, and 
chastise the risings of a vindictive 
spirit! 
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Goode’s Sermon, preached at the 
Parish Church of St. Andrew, by the 
Wardrobe and St. Anne, Blackfriars, 
May 19, 1812. 2s. 

Remarks on the present State of 
Religion and Morality. 6d. 

Goode’s Book of Job, literally trans- 
lated from the original Hebrew, and 
restored to its natural.Arrangement. 
Svo. 16s. 

The Securities for the Fstablished 
Religion considered, and the Test de- 
fended. 2s. 

The Advantages of distributing the 
Holy Scripture among the Lower 
Orders of Society. 1s. 

Scott's Sermon at St. Anthony's, 
Watling-street, May 8, 1812. 1s. 

Grant’s Sermons, 8vo. 105. 6d. 

Miss Marshall's Pious Selections. 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Short Lectures for Sunday Schools. 
By a Lady. Is. 

W. Marsb’s Sermon, at Reading, 
before the Reading and Berkshire 
Auxiliary Bible Society. 2s. 6d. 

Gray's Discourse at Bishopwear- 
mouth Church, May 17, 1312. 

A New Directory for Non-con- 
formist Churches; containing free 
Remarks on their Mode of Public 
Worship, anda Plan for the [mprove- 
mentefit. 8vo. 5s. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

Almanach du Commerce de Paris, 
des Départemens de l’En:pire Fran- 
gais, et des principales Villes du 
Monde. Parl. De La Tynna. Annee, 
1812. 8vo. 25s. 

Money’s Observations on the Expe- 
diency of Ship Building, at Bombay, 
for the Service of the East India Com- 
pany and his Majesty's Service. 
3s. 6d. 

Williams's Laws of Trade and Com- 
merce, designed as a Book of Refer- 
ence in mercantile Transactions ; de- 
dicated to Alexander Baring, Esq. 
M.P. Svo. 14s. boards. 





Early in August will be published, 
Diurnal Readings, being Lessons for 
every day inthe Year; designed for 
youth of both sexes. The above work, 
which is the result of long experience, 
has been compiled from the best au- 
thorities, ancient and modern, and cer- 
tainly contains more moral, historical, 
scientific, and enfertaining informa- 
tion, than any other book of the same 
size. It is peculiarly adapted for 
the use of Schools, since, from the in- 
terest it excites, it will ensure the at- 
tention of a whole class, how numer- 
ous soever it may be. 
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DISPATCHES FROM THE BRITISH 
ARMY IN PORTUGAL. 

_ Downing-street, Juiy 9th, 1812. 
DISPATCH from General the 

Earl of Wellington, dated Sa!a- 
manca, 18th June, 1812, states, that 
“« the army crossed the Agueda on the 
18th inst. and marched forward in 
three columns, the troops under Don 
Carlos d'Espana forming a fourth; 
and the whole arrived upon the Val- 
musa, a rivulet about six miles from 
hence, on the 16th. The enemy 
shewed some cavalry, and a small 
body of infantry, in front of the town 
on that day, and manifested a design 
to hold the heights on the south side 
of the Tormes, but their cavalry 
were immediately driven in by ours ; 
and the enemy evacuated Salamanca 
on the night of the 16th, leaving a 
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garrison of ebout eight hundred men 
in the fortifications, which they had 
erected on the ruins of the colleges 
and cottvents which they have demo- 
lishéd. By the fire from these they 
protect the passage of the Tormes, by 
the bridge; and our troops crossed 
that river yesterday morning by two 
fords, whichare in this neighbourhood. 
The forts were immediately invested 
by the 6tbk divisiap, under the com- 
mand of Major-General Clinton, and 
having been accurately reconnoitred, 
it was found necessary to break ground 
before them; this was done last night, 
and 1 hope that we shall commence 
our fire to-morrow morning from eight 
pieces of cannon, at the distance of 
three hundred yards from the princi- 
pal of the enemy's works, the :posses- 
sion of which will, I hope, give us the 
possession of the others. Major-Ge- 
neral Clinton conducted these opera- 
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tions.—The enemy retired by the road 
to Toro, and their rear-guad was about 
fifteen’ miles from hence last night; 
they retired again this morning by the 
same road, and I understand that they 
intend to collect their army on the 
Douro, between Toro and Zamora.” 


Dispatches received by.Sir Rowland 
Hill, from Major-General Slade, men- 
tion an affair between two regiments 
of the brigade under his command and 
the brigade of French cavalry under 
General L’Allemand,: near Valencia 
de la Torres on the 1ith, in which he 
was sorry to say we suffered severely, 
without gaining the advantage ex- 
pected. One of the letters alluded to 
as as follows +— 


Camp, near Llerena, June \2,.18}2. 
Sir,—lIn forwarding the inclosed 
return of the casualties which occur- 
red yesterday, I feel. it my duty to 
_ state, in addition to what I had the ho- 
nour of communicating to you before, 
that our mi:fortunes arose from too 
great eagerness and. zeai in the pur- 
suit, after having broke the enemy's 
first line, each regiment. vying- with 
each other who should most. distin- 
guish itself, which gave him an oppor- 
tunity of bringing up fresh troops, 
and of charging us at a time when we 
were in confusion. 

I beg leave again to repeat, that the 
exertion of the officers to restore order 
was conspicuous; but ahe two regi- 
ments having got mixed in the charge, 
it-took some time hefore this object 
could -be accomplished, dufing which 
we lost most of the prisoners we had 
taken; and suffered, Iam grieved to 
say, severely. It isa satisfaction :to 
me to be able to add, that the enemy 
lost in killed and wounded fallasmuch. 
as ourselves, and considered. bimself 
completely reutg). .1 ha¥e, &c. 

(Signed) Jown-S tu apne, Major-Gen. 
To Sir Rowland-Hill, K.Be&c. ; 

Return of Casualizes—Total,.2 ser-: 
jeants, 20 rank and file, killed ;. 96 rank 
and file, wounded ; two officers, 10 ser- 
jyeants, 166 rank. and file, missing; 1 
offices’s horse wounded 3.1, missing; 6 
. troop horses killed; 14 wounded; 127 
missing. - Fa ene.2 

Letters from. Generai Hill's head- 
quarters, dated at Zafra the 17th, state 
that General Drouet, having been re- 
inforced by three battalions, has mo- 
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ved forward to Llerena with 7000 
men; and that a column of 18,000 
men, under the command of Marshal 
Soult, which is advancing from Seville 
towards Estremadura, was expected to 
aitive at St. Olalla on the evening of 
the same day. 

General Hill accordingly marched 
back by the road of Santa Martha to 
Albuera, in which latter position he 
was joined by the 5th, 17th, and 2ed 
regiments of the line, and the 1ith 
Portuguese Cacadores from Badajoz, 
and by the Spanish troops under the 
Conde de Penne Villemur. 

Lieut. Strobitz, aid-de-camp to Sir 
William Erskine, took 25 French dra- 
goons and. an officer, in a skirmish 
near Llerena on the 18th. 

The London Gazette of Saturday, 
July 4, contains a letter from Major- 
General Ross to Major-General Cooke, 
dated Carthagena, May 22, giving an 
account of a successful expedition 
against Almeria, concerted between 
himself, Capt. Adam, of his Majesty's 
ship Invincible, and Gen. I.O’Donnel, 
commanding the Spanish army in 
Murcia. ‘Three hundred Spanish 


troops were embarked on board asmall | — 


squadron under Captain Adam's or- 
ders, and proceeded off Almeria; 
while the Spanish troops under Ge- 
neral Freyre attacked and drove the 
enemy from Baza, on the 12th of May, 
in consequence of which the garrison 


of Almeria was hastily withdrawn upon 9 
the 14th, in-order to unite with those | 


of Motril, Granada, and other places, 


to inake head against the Spanish ar- 
my. 


As the enemy quitted Almeria, © 


Capt. Adam's corps landed, and. took 


possession of.the place. They cap- 
turéd three vessels in the port, de- 
stroyed the batteries and works erected 


by the French, and blew up thé strong . 


castle of St. Elmo, which bad afforded 


security to the anchorage, and: pro- § 


Ge- 


tected the enemy's privateers. 


neral Ross hoped the French would J 


not re-oecupy tlie port. 
A dispatch from 


Lieut.-Geneial fi 


Campbeil, commanding at Gibraltar, 7 
to the Eas »f Liverpool, contains a 
brief account of asevere action fought | 
between a body of Spanish troops, un- | 


der Genetal Ballasteros, and ithe divi- 
sion of General Coucroux. 


The bat- § 


tle took place near Bornos, upon .the | 
Istof June. The loss of the Spaniards § 
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in killed, wounded, and missing, was 
not Jess than 1000, including about 86 
officers. General Ballasteros retired 
to the ground he bad occupied before 
the action, bringing off his wounded, 
who have since arrived at Algesiras ; 
and the enemy suffered so severely 
that they offered no molestation to bis 
retreat. A letter from Ballasteros 
bimself follows, in which he says, that 
the action was perhaps the most se- 
rious that has been fought since the 
beginning of the revolution, and that 
he remained in his position deter- 
mined to perish with his troops rather 
than abandon one wounded man, 





A letter from Sir Home Popham, 
dated on board the Venerable, off Le- 
quitio, June 24, announces the suc- 
cess of an attack made upon that place 
(one of a chaiu of posts oceupied by 
the enemy ia the province of Biscay) 
by the Spaitish guerillas, assisted by 
the squadron under Sir Home's orders. 
A fortified convent’ protected the 
town; a battery was erected against it, 
and after a breach had been effected, 
the guerillas stormed it, though not 
till a second attempt. The marines 
from the ships having landed, and 
cannon being brought to bear on the 
town, the French commandant, Gil- 
iort, with 290 men, surrendered. The 
guerillas had 56 men killed or wound- 
ed; but the English had not a man 
hurt. 


The London Gazette of Tuesday, 
July 14, contains a dispatch from Ad- 
mniral Lord Keith, mentioning a fetter 
from Captain’ Sir Home Popham of 
his Majesty's ship Venerable, dated 
near the bar of Bilboa the 25th of last 
month, giving an account of his pro- 
ceedittys subsequent to the surrender 
of the French garrison at Lequitio. 
An intended attack upon Bilboa, bya 
Spanish general, was found impracti- 
cable; but the castle of Galea, deserted 
by the enemy, was destroyed by Cap- 
tain Bloye, besides sume batteries, 
&c. 

Dispatches from Sir James Sauma- 
rez, dated Dictator, in the Sleeve, 
July 7, 1812, mention that the Podar- 
gus, the Calypso, and the Flamer gun- 
brig, being off Mardoe, the mast-heads 
of the enemy was seen over the rocks, 
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Captain Robilliard of the Podargus 
volunteered to lead the squadron in to 
attack them, when in the entrance bis 
vessel unfortunately took ground. 
Captain Weir of the Calypso, however, 
mnade up for the loss which the admi- 
ral sustained in the Podargus and Fla- 
mer, though the Calyyso also ground- 
ed fora short time. At half past se- 
ven, p.m. they were within one mile 
of the enemy, after sailing twelve 
miles through a passage scarcely wide 
enough in some places for the stud- 
ding sails. Sir James Saumarez run 
the Dictator’s bow upon the land, with 
her broadside towards the enemy, viz. 
the Naynden, Laaland, Samsoe, and 
Kiel, within hail, these vessels being 
anchored with springs on their cables 
close together and supported by a 
number of gun boats in the small 
creek of Lyngoe. The Calypso fol- 
lowing up the Dictator, in half an 
hour the frigate was literally battered 
to atoms, and the flames bursting 
forth from her hatchways ; the brigs 
had also struck, anid most of the gun- 
boats were completely beaten,and some 
sunk. The action had scarcely ceased, 
and the ship afloat, than the British 
were again attacked by the gun-boats, 
which had retreated on seeing the fate 
of their squadron, and were again col- 
lecting from all quarters; but Captain 
Weir of the Calypso, having taken a 
most advantageous position, engaged 
them with the greatest gallantry and ef- 
fect. The Podargus and Flamer in the 
meantime were engaged with nume- 
rous batteries and gun-boats, both 
brigs being aground; but they at last 
got afloat very muchcut up. At three 
a.m. the Dictator, Calypso, and prize 
brigs, being in a fair way, attempted 
to get out through the passages, when 
they were assailed by a division of 
gun-boats from behind the rocks so 
situated that not a gun could .be 
brought to bear upon them from ei- 
ther vessel; in this situation, both the 
prize brigs grounded, and they were 
abandoned caimnplete wrecks, huma- 
nity forbidding them to be set on fire, 
owing to the number of wounded men 
they had on board. 

A letter from Captain Weir states, 
that besides the frigates one sloop was 
totally destroyed, and the rest dis- 
abled. 
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Return of killed, wounded, and 
missing, on board his Majesty's ships 
Dictator, Podargus, Calypso, and 
Flamer :— 

Dictator, 5 killed; 16 severely, 8 
slightly wounded —Podargus, 4. se- 
verely, 5 slightly wounded.—Calypso, 
3 killed; 1 severely wounded; 2 mis- 
sing. —Flamer, 1 killed; 1 severely 
wounded —Total, 9 killed; 26 severe- 
ly, 13 slightly wounded; 2 wissing. 





BULLETINS OF THE Frencn ARMY 
in Russta. 


First Bulletin. 


Gumbinnen, June 20, 1812. 

Towards the end of 1810, Russia 
altered her political system—the Eng- 
lish spirit regained its influencethe 
ukase respecting commerce was its 
first act. In February, 1811, five di- 
visions of the Russian army quitted 
the Danube by forced marches, and 
proceeded to Poland. By this move- 
ment Russia sacrificed Wallachia and 
Moldavia. When the Russian armies 
were united and formed, a protest 
against France appeared, which was 
transinitted to every cabinet. Russia by 
that announced, that she felt no wish 
even to save appearances. All means 
of conciliation were employed on the 
part of France—all were ineffectual. 
Towards the close of 1811, six months 
after, it was manifest in France that 
allthis could end only in war; prepa- 
rations were made for it. The garri- 
son of Dantzic was increased to 20,000 
men. Stores of every description, 
cannons, muskets, powder, ammuni- 
tion, pontoons, were conveyed to that 
place; considerable sums of money 
were placed at the disposal of the de- 
partment of engineers for the augmen- 
tation of its fortifications—The army 
was placed on the war establishment. 
The cavalry, the train of artillery, 
and the military baggage train, were 
completed. In March, 1812, atreaty 
of alliance was concluded with Aus- 
tria; the preceding month a treaty 
had been concluded with Prussia.— 
In April, the first corps of the grand 
army marched for the. Oder, the se- 
cond corps to the Elbe, the third corps 
to the Lower Oder; the fourth corps 
Set out from Verona, crossed the Ty~ 
rol, aud proceeded to Silesia. The 
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guards left Paris.—On the 22d of 
Aprilthe Emperor of Russia took the 
command of his army, quitted St. Pe- 
tersburgh, and moved his head quar- 
ters to Wilna.. In the commence- 
ment of May, the first corps arrived 
on the Vistula, at Elbing and Marien- 
burg; the second corps at Marien- 
werder; the third corps at Thorn ; the 
fourth and sixth corps at Plock; the 
fifth corps assembled at Warsaw ; the 
eighth corps on the right of Warsaw; 
and the seventh corps at Pulaway.— 
The Emperor set out from St. Cloud, 
on the 9th of May; crossed the Rhine 
on the 18th, the Elbe on the 29th, afid 
the Vistula on the 6th of June. 


Second Bulletin. 

Wilkowiski, June 22. 

All means of effecting an under- 
standing between the two empires be- 
came impossible. The spirit which 
reigned in the Russian Cabinet hur- 
ried it onto war. General Narbonne, 
aid-de-camp to the Emperor, was dis- 
patched to Wilna, and could remain 
there but a few days. By that was 
gained the proof, that the demand, 
equally arrogant and extraordinary, 
which had been made by Prince Ku- 
rakin, and in which he declared, that 
he would not enter into any explana- 
tion before France had evacuated the 
territory of her own allies, in order to 
leave them at the mercy of Russia, 
was the sine gua non of that cabinet, 
and it made that a matter of boast to 
foreign powers. The first corps ad- 
vanced to the Pregel. The Prince of 
Eckmuhl had his head-quarters, on 
the 11th of June, at Konigsberg. The 
Marshal Duke of Reggio, command- 
ing the 2d corps, had his bead-quar- 
ters at Wehlau; the Marshal Duke of 
Elchingen, commanding the Sd corps, 
at Soldass; the Prince Viceroy, at 
Rastenburg; the King of Westphalia, 
at Warsaw; the Princé Poniatowski, 
at Pultusk; the Emperor moved bis 
head-quarters, on the 12th, to Konigs- 
berg, on the Pregel; on the 17th to 
Intersburg; on the 19th to Gumbin- 
nen. A slight hope of accomindda- 
tion still remained. The Emperor 
had given orders to Count Lauriston 
to wait on the Emperor Alexander, 
or on his Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and to ascertain whether there might 
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not yet be some means of obtaining a 
re-consideration of the demand of 
Prince Kurakin, and of reconciling 
the honour of France, and the interest 
of her allies, with the opening a nego- 
ciation. The same spirit. which had 
previously swayed the Russian cabi- 
net upon various pretexts, prevented 
Count Lauriston from accomplishing 
his mission; and it appeared, for the 
first time, that an ambassador, under 
circums:ances of so muchimportance, 
was udable to obtain an interview, 
either with the sovereign or his minis- 
ter. The Secretary of Legation, Pre- 
vost, brought this intelligence to 
Gumbinnen; and the Emperor issued 
orders to march, for the purpose of 
passing the Niemen.“ The con- 
quered,” observed he, “* assume the 
tone of conquerors: fate drags them 
on; let their destinies be fulfiiled.” 
His majesty caused the following pro- 
claination to be inserted in the orders 
of the army ;— 

** Soldiers '—The second war of Po- 
land has commenced. ‘The first was 
brought to a close at Friedland and 
Tilsit. At Tilsit, Russia swore eter- 
nal alliance with France and war with 
England. She now violates her 
oaths. She refuses to give any expla- 
nation of her strange conduct, until 
the eagles of France shall have repass- 
ed the Rhine, leaving, by such a move- 
ment, our allies at hermercy. Russia 
is dragved along by a fatality! “Her 
destinies must be accomplished, 
Should she then consider us degene- 
rate? Are we no longer to be looked 
upon as the soldiers of Austerlitz ? 
She offers us the alternative of disho- 
nour or war. The choice cannot ad- 
mit.of hesitation.—Let us then march 
foi ward !—Let us pass the Niemen !— 
Let us carry the war into her territory. 
Che second war of Poland will be as 
glorious to the French arms as the 
first; but the peace we shall conclude 
will be its own guarantee, and will put 
an end to that proud and ‘haughty in- 
fluence which Russia has for fifty years 
exercised in the affairs of Europe. 

Atour head-quarters, at W ilkowski, 

June 22, 1812.” 


Third Bulletin. 
Kowno, June 26. 


On the 23d of June, the King of 
Naples (Murat), who commands the 
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cavalry, transferred his head quarters 
to within two Jeagues of the Niemen, 
upon its left batik. This Prince has 
under his immediate orders, the corps 
of cavalry, commanded by Generals 
Counts Narsoutv and Montbrun, the 
one composed of the divisions under 
the command of Generals Counts 
Bruyeres, St. Germain, and Valance ; 
the others consisting of the divisions 
under the orders of General Baron 
Vattier, and Generals Counts Sebas- 
tiang and Defrance. Marshal Prince 
dEckmubl, commanding the first 
corps, moved his head-quarters to 
the skirts of the great forest of Pilwis- 
ky. The second corps and the impe- 
rial gua:ds followed the line of march 
of the first corps. The third corps 
took the direction by Marienpol, the 
Viceroy, with the fourth and sixth 
corps, which re: ained in the rear, 
marched upon Kalwairy. The King 
of Westphalia proceeded to Novogrod 
with the fifth, seventh, and eizoth 
corps. The first Austrian corps, com- 
manded by the Prince of Scbwartzen- 
berg, quitted Lemberg ou the 7 
made a movement on its left, aud 
drew nearer to Lublin. ‘The pontoon 
train, under the orders of General 
Eele, arrived on the 23d within two 
leagues of the Niemen. On the 23d, 
at two in the morning, the Emperor 
arrived at the advanced posts near 
Kowno, took a Polish cloak and cap 
from one of the light cavalry, and in- 
spected the banks of the Niemen, ac- 
companied by General Haxo, of the 
engineers alone. At eight in the 
evening the army was again in motion. 
At ten, Count Morand, General of 
Division, passed over three compa- 
nies of Voltigeurs, and at the same 
time three bridges were thrown across 
theNiemen. At eleven, three columns 
debouched over the three bridges.. At 
a quarter past one day bega» to ap- 
pear. At. noon General Baron Pajol 
drove before him a cloud of cussacks, 
and took possession of Kowno, with a 
single battaiion. On the 24th, the 
Emperor proceeded to Kowno, Mar- 
shal the Prince of Eckmuhi pushed 
forward his head-quarters to Roum- 
chicki, and the King of Naples to 
Eketanoui. During the whole of the 
24th and 25th, the aimy was defiling 
by the three bridges. In the evening 
of the 24th the Emperor caused a new 
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bridge to be thrown over the Vilia, 
opposite Kowno, and directed Mar- 
shal the Duke of Reggio to pass it 
with the %econd corps. The Polish 
light horse ef the guards crossed the 
river by swimming. Two men were 
drowning, when they were picked up 
by two swimmers of the 26th light 
‘infantry. Colonel Gueheneuc hav- 
ing imprudently exposed himself to 
afford them assistance, had nearly 
fallen a sacrifice himself; a swimmer 
of his regiment saved him. On the 
25th the Duke of Elchingen pushed 
on to Kormelon ; the King of Naples 
advanced to Jigmoroui.. The enemy's 
light troops were driven in and pur- 
sued on every side. On the 26th, 
Marshal the Duke of Elchingen ar- 
rived at Skoroule. The light divi- 
sions of cavalry covered the whole 
plain to within ten leagues of Wilna. 
Marshal the Duke of Tarentum, who 
commands the 10th corps, composed 
in part of the Prussians, passed the 
Niemen on the 24th, at Tilsit, and 
moved upon Rossiena, in order to 
clear the right bank of that river, and 
to protect the navigation. Marshal 
the Duke of Belluno, commanding 


the 9th corps, and having under his 
orders the divisions Heudelet, La- 
grange, Durutte, and Partoneaux, 
occupies the country between the 
Elbe and the Oder. The General of 
Division Count Rapp, Governor of 
Dantzic, has under his orders the di- 


vision Daendels. The General of 
Division Count Hogendorp is Gover- 
nor of Kofigsberg. The Emperor of 
Russia is at Wilna with his guards, 
and one part of his army occupying 
Ronikontoni and Newtrooki. The 
Russian General Bagawort, command- 
ing the second corys, and a part ef the 
Russian army, having been cut off 
from Wilna, had no other means of 
safety than by proceeding towards the 
Dwina. The-Niemen is navigable 
for vessels of two or three hundred 
tons as far as Kowno. The commu- 
nications by water are also secured as 
far as Dantzic, and with the Vistula, 
the Oder, and the Elbe. An im- 
mense supply of brandy, flour, and 
biscuit, is passing from Dantzic and 
Konigsberg, towards Kowno. The 
Vilia, which flows by Wilma, is navi- 
gable for very small boats from Kow- 
no tg Wilna. Wilna, the capital of 
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Lithuania, is also the chief town of all 
Polish Russia. The Emperor of Rus- 
sia has been for several months in this 
city witha part of his court. The pos- 
session of this place will be the first fruit 
of victory. Several Cossack officers, 
and officers charged with dispatches, 
have been captured by the light 
cavalry. 


Murder of the Count and Countess 
D'Antraigues, at Barnes Terrace, 
Surrey. 

The Count, a Frenchman by birth, 
and now said to be distantly related to 
the exiled family of the Bourbons, 
was probably a pen-ioner upon this 
nation some years; since, when at 
Venice, he was denounced in the Mo- 
niteur as a spy of the lowest order, in 
connection with the Russians. Besides 
the house at Barnes, the Count had 
another in town. 

On Wednesday morning, July 22, 
the Count and Countess, it is stated, 
intending to visit London, ordered 
the carriage to be at the door by eight 
o'clock. Soon after they were in the 
act of leaving the house to get into it, 
the Countess being at the door and 
the Count coming down stairs, the 
report of a pistol was heard in the pas- 
sage, which, it has since appeared, 
took no effect, nor was it then ascer- 
tained by whom it was fired. 
Lorenzo, or Lawrence, the Piedmon- 
tese servant, by whom it is said the 
Count and Countess were murdered, 
was then in the passage, and on the 
smoke subsiding, was seen to rush 
past the Count, and proceed up stairs. 
He almost instantly returned with.a 
dirk in his hand, and plunged it into 
the Count’s shoulder: he continued 
his course and made for the street 
door, where stood the Countess, whom 
he instantly dispatched by plunging 
the same dirk into her left breast. 
This last act had scarcely been com- 
pleted, when the Count appeared also 
at the door, bleeding and following 
the assassin, who made for the house, 
and ran up stairs. The Count, though 
extremely weak and faint, continued 
to follow him, but so great was the 
terror occasioned, that no one else had 
the same resolution. The-assassin and 
the Count had not been upstairs more 
than a minute, when the report of 
another pistol was heard, which satiy 
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fied those below that Lawrence had 
finally put an end to the existence of 
his master. The alarm was now given, 
and the cry of murder! murder! re- 
sounded from every mouth. The 
Countess was still lying at the front 
door by which the turnpike-road runs, 
and at length men of sufficient reso- 
lution were found to venture upstairs, 


and, horrible to relate, they found the 


* Count lying across his own bed,groan- 
* ing heavily, and nearly dead, and the 
> blood-thirsty villain lying by his side, 
He had puta period to his 
own existence by placing a pistol, 
that he found in the room, in his 


©) mouth, and discharging the contents 


© through his head. The Count only 
| survived about twenty-five* minutes 


> after the fatal blow, and died without 


) being able to utter a word. 
> The Countess had by this time been 
» brought into the house; the wound 
was directly on her left breast, ex- 
tremely large, and she died about five 
» minutes before her husband, also with- 
"> out uttering a single word. The ser- 
vants of the heuse were all collected 
"on the same night, but no cause 
» for so horrid an act was at that time 
known, when all was but conjecture. 
The Count, it appears, always kept 
a brace of pistols hanging loaded in 
his bed-room, and a small dirk.— 
About a month ago, the Countess and 
the servants:heard the report of a pis- 


©» tol up stairs, and were in consequence 


» greatly alarmed, when one of the lat- 
ter, a female, went up stairs, and 
luoked into their master’s room; it 
was full of smoke, and-she screamed 
out; on its clearing away she saw Law- 
rence standing, who told her nothing 
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was the matter, he had only fired off 
one of his master’s pistols. It after- 
wards appeared he had fired it into 
the wainscot ; it was loaded with ball, 
and the bullet from the pistol is yet to 
be seen. 

The Count and Countess were about 
sixty years of age. The latter was 
highly accomplished, a great proficient 
in music, and generally admired for 
her singing, in fashionable parties.— 
There is no reason whatever to believe 
that Lawrence was insane. Only about 
ten minutes previousto his committing 
this deed of blood, he went over to an 
adjoining public-house and took a 
glass of gin; he had lived only three 
months in the family, and report says, 
was to be discharged in a few days, 

The Count and Countess had re- 
sided in their house at Barnes four or 
five years, and have left an only son, 
who, it is said, is at present in this 
country studying the law, 


Return of the Pope from his Imprison- 
ment at Savona. 


Paris, July 15.—The Pope arrived 
at Fontainbleau onthe 20th of June, 
accompanied by the Archbishop of 
Edessa, and several officers of his 
household. ‘The Duke of Cadore, In- 
tendant of the Crown, and his Excel- 
lency the Minister of Worship, the 
Archbishop of Tours, the Bishops of 
Nantz and Treves, received him on 
his entrance into the Palace. The Car- 
dinals residing at Paris came there 
some days after. His Holiness occu- 
pies the same apartments he did seven 
vears since: he bere the journey ex- 
tremely well. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Trial and Conviction of Dawson. 

FANE prisoner was arraigned, on 

Wednesday, July 22, on an in- 
dictment, with numerous counts, for 
poisoning a horse belonging to Mr. 
Adams, of Royston, Herts, and a blood 
mare belonging to Mr. Northey, at 
Newmarket, in 1809; andalso for poi- 
soning a horse belonging to Sir F. 
Standish, and another belonging to 
Lord Foley, in 1811, at the same place. 
He was-tried and convicted on the first 
case only. 


< 


The principal witness was Cecil 
Bishop, av accomplice with the pri- 
soner. He had been for some time. 
acquainted with Dawson,and on appli- 
cation to him, bad furnished bim with 
corrosive sublimate to. sicken horses. 
He went on to prove that Dawson and 
he had become progressively acquaint- 
ed, and that on the prisoner complain- 
ing the stuff was not strong enough, 
he prepared him a solution of arsenic. 
W itness described this as not offensive 
in smell; the prisoner having inform- 
ed him that the horses had thrown'up 
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their heads, and refused to partake of 
the water into which the corrosive 
sublimate had been infused. The 
prisoner complained the stuff was not 
sfrong enough, and on being informed 
if it was made stronger it would kill 
the horses, he replied that he did not 
mind that, the Newmarket frequenters 
were rognes, and if he, meaning wit- 
ness, had a fortune to lose, they would 
plunder him of it. The prisoner after- 
wards informed witness he used the 
stuff, which was then trong enough, 
as it had killed a hackney and two 
brood mares. 


Mrs. Tillbrook, a housekeeper at 
Newmarket, whe:e the prisoner lodged, 
proved having found a bottle of liquid 
concealed uuder Dawson’s bed, pre- 
vious to the horses having been poi- 
soned, and that Dawson was out late 
on the Saturday and Sunday evenings 
previous to that event, which took 
piace on the Monday. After Dawson 
had ieft the house,she found the bottle, 
which she identified as having con- 
tained the said liquid, and which a 
chemist proved to have contained pei- 
son. Witness also proved that Dawson 
had cautioned her that he had poison 
in the house for some dogs, lest any 
one should have the curiosity to taste 
it. Other witnesses proved a chain of 
circumstances, which left no doubt of 
the prisoner's guilt. 

Mr. King, for the prisoner, took a 
legal objection, that no criminal of- 
fence had been committed, and that 
the subject was a matter of trespass. 
—tHe contended that the indictment 
must fall, as-it was necessary to prove 
that the prisoner had malice against 
the owner of ‘he horse, to impoverish 
him, and not against the animal. He 
also contended that the object of the 
prisoner was to injure, and not to kill. 
‘The objections, however, were over- 
ruled without reply, and the prisoner 
was convicted.——The Judge pro- 
nounced sentence of death on the pri- 
soner, and informed him, in strong 
language, he could not expect mercy 
to be extended to him. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

At the Winchester assizes, John 
James, a youth of nineteen years of 
age, was convicted of the wilful mur- 
der of his mistress, Elizabeth Hill, at 


{Jury 


Shalfleet, near Yarmouth, Isle of 
Wight. It appeared, from the most 
clear and satisfactory evidence, that 
his master, to whom he was apprentice 
as a shoemaker, was gone with his son 
to church on the morning of Sunday 
the 2ist of June last, leaving his wife 
and this Jad at home. On their re- 
turn, in company with a neighbour, 
they discovered Mrs, Hill lving on the 
kitchen floor, with three deep wounds 
inflicted with a hatchet on her head 
and face, and her throat cut across, 
On interrogating the boy, who was 
deliberately walking before the house, 
he very calmly confessed the foul 
deed, without being able to assign 
any motive that could induce him to 
commit it. He appeared wholly un- 
moved during the trial, beard the 
awful sentence of the law with in- 
difference, and retired without having 
uttered a word, beyond a retusai to 
say any thing. When strongly in- 
terrogated afterwards as to the pro- 
babie motive of his conduct, he re- 
ferred the inquirers, with: ut com- 
ment, to the Sd chapter of Job. He 
appears an enthusiast in the methodist 
persuasion. The judge (Sir Alan 
Chambie) commented with much 
feeling and perspicuity on the dan- 
gerous effects of vulgar and literal 
conceptions of scriptural passages. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


On Monday, July 20, an action was 
tried, in which —— Yarrow, a hair- 
dressey at Ware, was plaintiff, and 
Col. Calvert, M.P. and Capt. Elvin, 
were defendants. The plaintiff was a 
serjeant of the third company of the 
Eastern division of Hertford Local 
Militia, of which the defendants were 
Colonel and Adjutant. The plaintiff, 
after the regiment had been disband- 
ed, had been taken from bis shop at 
Ware, and tried for a trifling military 
offence by a court-martial, wha sen- 
tenced him to-solitary confinement 
for one month, and the defendants 
ordered him to the county gaol, and 
to be kept on bread and water. Lord 
Ellenborougb said, the sentence was 
not warranted by law, and that the de- 
fendants having even exceeded the 
sentence, must be answerable in da- 
mages. Verdict for the plaintifi— 
Damages £20!! 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


By theWinchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 1 4otbs. 
“Averdupois, from the Returns received i in the Week ended July 18, 1812. 


INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 


Wheat} Rye )Barley; Oats Wheat| Rye |Barley 
‘i d6h2 €h& £4: & s dls. djs. d. 
Middsx. {150 6] 28 O| 70 9] 59 4/Essex ........}148 10] 84 0} 67 O15 
Surrey |153 4} 86 0] 74 ©] 63 6})Kent 134 6) 65 01 68 6 
Hertford] 138 38 57 49 iiSussex........|149 
Bedford |137 10 66 50 oSuffolk ......1138 80 60 
Huntin. [140 5 62 | 50° ol|Cambridge ....|130 ‘ 64 
Northa. |133 72 lu] 54 LOfNorfolk ......]134 61 
Rutland |133 80 56 Lincoln ......}136 70 
Leicest. |127 73 48 139 & 0} 69 
Notting. |143 #3 58 138 6 
Derby }137 58 Northuimberlan.j 132 | 88 
Stafford |153 61 Cumberland ..j129 | 79 
Salop {166 55 Westmorland ..{140 3} 92 67 
Herefor.}154 49 Lancaster ....4153 70 
Wor'st. }153 52 Chester 146 1 
Warwic.|153 56 Flint ........|144 4 89 
Wilts [149 Denbigh ......|162 0 97 
Berks {149 Anglesea...... 78 
> Oxford {145 Carnarvon .,..}i31 76 
© Bucks {152 Merioneth, ....|150 79 
Brecon |153 ‘ 140 
> Montgo.)64 Pembroke ....]125 
Radnor. }160 Carmarthen ..|147 
Glamorgan ., ..}!54 
_— Gloucester ....]151 
160 

Average of England and Wales. |} +. {166 
Wheat 140s. 0d.; Rye 90s. Od.; Barley 148 

77s. 10d.; Oats: 52s. 9d.; Beans!/C 145 82 

77s. 4d.; Pease 76s. 1ld.; Oatmealj|/Dorset........j158 42 

53s. 9d. Hants ........j153 10 71 
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PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &e. &c. 


July 22, 1812. 
CANALS. London, 1114. ditto 
Croydon, 202, per share. West-India, 14ee. ditto aa 
Grand Junction, 225i. ditto. Se 
Grand Surrey} 1314. ditto ae tee ” Pr di —" é' 

. ° A es iddiesex, 457. di 
Kennet and Avon, 25/. ditto . Albion, 491. ditto 

DOCKS. Globe, 10942. ditto 

East India, 1137. per cent. Imperial, 5247. ditto 


L. Wore and Co. Canal, Dock, and Stock Brokers. 


EE 


BILL of MORTALITY, from JUNE 24, to JULY 99, 1812. 


CHRISTENED. BURIED. 2and 5 - 151 60 and 70 123 
Males 1071 bonis Males 203 215 3} 5 and 10 16170 and 80 78 
Females? 145 Females 728 § !° 10 and 20 80' and 90 - 51 
Whereof have died under two years old 426 20 and 30 31 90 andluo- 7 
30 and 40 
Peck Loaf, 6s.8d. 6s.8d. 6s.8d. 6s.8d. 6s.8d. 40 and 50 
Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44 per Ib 50 and 6U 
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